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( YRYSTAL PALACE. — SATURDAY CONCERTS. — 

_) AFTERNOON PROMENADES, 1875-76. The Twentieth Series of the 

Saturday Concerts will commence on the 2nd of October. There will be Twenty- 

six Concerts in all—Twelve before, and Fourteen after Christmas—on the follow- 

ing dates, commencing each day at Three o'clock : 1875—Oct. 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd, 
30th; Nov. 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th ; Dec, 4th, a 1sth; 1876—Jan. 15th, 22nd, 29th ; 

Feb, Sth, 12th, 19th, 26th; March 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th; April ist, 8th, 15th. Mr 

Manns’ Benefit Concert will take place on the 22nd April. The Band and Chorus 

will be of the same strength as during last season. Conductor-—Mr AuGUST MANNS. 
Among the Works intended for Performance in the TWENTIETH SERIES of 

the SATURDAY CONCERTS are the following :— 

PALESTBINA—Motet for Chorus. 

BacH—A Sacred Cantata, ‘‘ God's time is the best,” for solo voices, chorus, and full 
orchestra ; Suite, for orchestra and solo flute, in B minor—both for the first time. 

HANDEL—The Chandos Te Deum, in B flat—for the first time. 

Haypn—Symphonies ; in D, No. 8 of Salomon set; in E flat, No. 4 of new series 
(Rieter-Biedermann)—both first time. 

Mozart—The iem—first time; the Symphony in D (Hafner); Concertante, 
for violin and viola, in E flat—for the first time. 

BEETHOVEN—The nine Symphonies in chronological order. The Mount of Olives. 
Various Overtures. The Pianoforte Concertos in G major and E flat. Selection 
from the Octett for two oboes, two clarionets, two bassoons, and two horns 
(Op. Beep Selection from Serenade, for flute, violin, and viola (Op. 25)—both 

rst e. 

ScuupgERT—Grand Duo in C (Op. 140), orchestrated by Joachim; Allegro, for 
strings, in C minor (1820)—both first time; Symphony in B flat (No. 4). 

MENDELSSOHN—Symphony (No, 1) in C minor; the Hymn of Praise; the 
Walpurgis Night ; the 95th Psalm, with final chorus (MS.)—for the first time; 
“To the Sons of Art,” for men's voices and brass instruments; Capriccio in 
E minor, for strings—both first time; Overtures, &c. 

ScHUMANN—Symphony in E flat (No, 3); Overture, scherzo and finale ; Overture 
(Rheinweinlied), with chorus—first time; Introduction and Allegro, for piano 
and orchestra, in Db (Op. 134)—first time; Selection from “panisches Liederspiel 
(Op. 74), for a vocal quartet—first time, 

W EBER—Rondo all’ Ongarese, for bassoon ; Overture to Peter Schmoll—both first 
time ; favourite Overtures ; and Scena for soprano and orchestra. 

SpoHR—Symphony (No, 4), ‘‘The Power of Sound ;” and the 2nd Concerto, for 
clarionet. 

HILLER—Concerto, for piano and orchestra, in F sharp minor. 

BrauMs—‘ Rinaldo,” Cantata, for solo tenor, chorus of men’s voices, and 
orchestra (Op. 50)-—first time; Schickealslied, for chorus and orchestra; the 
Grand Serenade (Op. 11). 

Rarr—Symphony (No. 4) in G minor ; “Mazurka, Polonaise, and Russisch,” 
from > 174, for orchestra, by the composer—all first time. 

Rozert VOLKMANN—Overture to Shakspere’s Richard ///.—first time. 

WAGNER—Overtures to Tannhauser and Der fliegende Hollander, and extracts from 
Tristan und Isolde and other operas. 

Liszt—Der Tanz in der Dorfschenke (Mephisto Waltz), from “ Zwei Episoden 
aus Lenau’s Faust,” for orchestra—first time. 

A. RUBINSTEIN—Concerto for piano and orchestra (No. 3); Scena, for soprano 
and orchestra—both for the first time. 

Sir W, STERNDALE BENNETI—Overture, “‘Parisina;” Caprice in E, for piano- 
forte and orchestra. 

Sir JuLius Bengpicr—Andante and Finale from 2nd Symphony, in C—first time. 

Professor MACFARREN—Oratorio, St John the Baptist—first time. 

H ENRY H. PrERSON—AMMacbeth, a Symphonic Poem for orchestra—first time. 

SULLIVAN—Symphony in E. 

JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT—Concerto for piano and orchestra—first time. 

HENRY HOLMES—Concerto for violin and orchestra—first time. 

E. PROUT—Magnificat for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra—first time. 

W. G. Cusins—Overture to Love's Labour Lost—first time. 

And new works by Alfred Holmes, H. Gadsby, and other English Composers. 
New works by Gounod, Verdi, Ambroise Thomas, and other eminent composers 

of the day, as well as the favourite Overtures of Rossini, Cherubini, Auber, and 

others, will also be brought forward from time to time. 

ne ments have already been made with—Mdme Lemmens, Mdme Sinico, 

7 88 th Wynne, Mdme Blanche Cole, Miss Rose Hersee, Signora Ostava 

i Malle Cristino, Miss Sophie Liwe. Mdme Osgood, Mdme Patey, Mdme 

Tay my Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Vernon Ri by, Mr Lloyd, Signor Foli, 

Mic ‘atey,and Mr Whitney; Mdme Neruda, Mdme Essipoff, Miss Marie Krebs, 

= Zimmermann, Miss Anna Mehlig, Herr Joachim, Herr Wilhelm, Mr Henry 

Peg Mr Carrodus, Signor Piatti, Mr Charles Hallé, M. Mortier de Fontaine, 
= Pauer, M, Dannreut er, Mr Oscar Berringer, and Mr Franklin Taylor. 

‘ he Solos for Wind Instruments will be performed by the principals of the 
My Palace Band. Flute—Mr Alfred Wells, Oboe—Mons. Dubrncg. Clarionet 

“Saher aoe, neni Wott. be popes Wendilandt. 

artists w engaged as opportunity occurs; and offers have 

been made to MM. B 1 

of thelr Ge ee: rahms and Rubinstein for performing and conducting some 

Hapanalerable reserved stalls for the Twenty-six Concerts, Two Guineas and 
alf; stalls for a Single Concert, Three Shillings and Sixpence and Half-a-Crown, 

according to position—exclusive r admission to the Palace. 

'y Order, 8. FLOOD PAGE, Secretary. 

Crystal Palace, Sept, 11th, 1875, = 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), SEPT. 18TH, AT EIGHT O'CLOCK, 

“THE PORTER OF HAVRE.” 

MonpbayY, SEPT. 20 “MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.” 

TuespAY, SEPT. 21 “THE PORTER OF HAVRE.” 

WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 22 “TROVATORE.” 

THURSDAY, SEPT, 23 “THE PORTER OF HAVRE.” 

FRIDAY, SEPT, 24 .. “MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.” 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 25 “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 


( PHEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. —PROME- 











NADE CONCERTS, Under the direction of Messrs A. and 8S, GATTI, 
Every Evening at Eight. 


 ‘spmaanonnaten CONCERTS. Conductor—Signor Arprrt. 








YROMENADE CONCERTS. Artists :—Mdlle Heilbron 

(late of the Royal Italian Opera—her first appearance on Monday next); 

Herr Wilhelmj (Saturday next, and every evening) ; Her Josef Gung'l, Messrs 
Reynolds, Young, Lazarus, Hughes, &c. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Band of 100 Performers. 
team ——s the Coldstream Guards, Promenade, One Shilling. Manager—Mr 


MHE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


St, GEorGE’s HALL. Established 1361. 











Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mas. Doc. Cantab. 

Professors—Sir Julius Benedict (Examiner); Signori Garcia, Schira, and 
Lablache ; Herren Ganz and Henseler ; Signori Traventi, Scuderi, and Tartaglioni; 
Messrs C.K. Salaman and J. Francis Barnett; Herren Lehmeyer, Barth, and 
Marlois; Messrs J. Barnett, Handel Gear, and Mann; MM. Oberthur and T, H. 
Wright; Herren Pollitzer and Ludwig; M. Paque. 

The Academy is for Amateur as well as Professional Students. The year is 
divided into Three Terms. The Fee, Five Guineas per Term, includes instruction 
in three branches of musical education. Students can select their principal 
teachers from the above list, Those residing at a distance can receive all their 
lessons on one day in the week. 

The Next TERM Commences FRIDAY, Oct. 1. New Students are required to 
attend for examination on Monday, Sept. 27, or Tuesday, September 28, between 
the hours of 11 and 4. 

Prospectuses at the Office, St George’s Hall, Langham Place. 

G. R. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


USICAL ASSOCIATION. — The Proceedings of the 
First Session, 1874-5, together with the Rules and list of Officers and 
Members, are published. The Volume, 164 pp., has been forwarded to all Mem- 
bers, The Second Session, 1875-6, will commence in November next, A General 
Meeting for the Election of New Members, and for other business, will be held in 
October, Candidates for Membership, both Ladies and Gentlemen, should apply 
to the Hon. See. Annual Subscription, One Guinea. Eight Monthly Meetings, at 

which papers are read and discussed, as at other learned Societies. 

CHARLES K. SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 
36, Baker Street, W. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


\ R PEARSON will sing during the week, at the Royal 
| Italian Opera, ASCHER’S popular Romance (by desire), ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU ?” 











“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


\ R A. MATTHISON will sing (by desire) AscHER’s 
popular Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Every Evening 
during the ensuing week, at St James’s Hall. 


ISS MARIANNE ROCK will perform E. Saversrey’s 
Transcription of ““LORELEY” and other Solos, next week, on Pleyel, 
Wolff & Co.’s Grand Piano, at the Paris Exposition of 1875. 
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ISS ADA LESTER will play Ascner’s Romance, 
“ALICE,” and WILSON Brown's ““TROVATORE ann TRAVIATA,” 
Every Evening, at the Pier Concerts, Hastings. 


NIGNOR GUSTAV GARCIA will Return to Town on the 
\ 25th September, and can accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, 
&e, Address, 54, Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, W. 


DME MARTORELLI GARCIA will Return to Town 


October 1, when she can accept Operatic, Concert, Oratorio, and other 
ENGAGEMENTS. Address, 54, Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, W. 


ISS MARIANNE ROCK begs to inform her Pupils and 


Friends that she will return to London on the 20th inst. 











' 
\ to Town. 


Portman Square. 


\ 


Sherrington, ending Oct. 22nd.—20, Fentiman Road, S.W. 
\ ISS PURDY has Returned to Town. Communications 
| regarding Oratorio and Concert ENGAGEMENTS to be addressed to Miss 
Purpy, at her residence, 35, Victoria Rod, Kensington, W. 


For Oratorios and Concerts, address, 23, Somerset Street, 


{R IGNACE GIBSONE begs to announce that he has 
Returned to Town, All letters to be addressed to the care of D, DAVISON 
& Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 





\ R HANDEL GEAR (Professor of Singing) begs to 
i acquaint his Friends and Pupils that he has Returned to Town,.—66, 
Seymour Street, Portman Square. 


M ADAME ESTELLE EMRICK (Contralto) has Removed 
1 to 27, Percy Street, Bedford Square. Open to ENGAGEMENTS for Con- 
certs, Oratorios, Soirées, &c. 


\| 8, SHAKESPEARE (Tenor), having returned from 


Italy, all letters respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts or Oratorios 
may be addressed to him at Messrs CRAMER & CO.’S, 201, Regent Street, W. 





\V R PAUL SEMLER (Pianist) begs to announce that he 

can accept engagements for Balls, Soirées, &c. His repertoire consists of 
all the celebrated Dance Music of the day, as well as his own compositions. Terms 
on application, by letter, to be addressed to the care of Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON 
&Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


i ie PIANOFORTE DEALERS, MUSICSELLERS, and 

Others.—The Cheapest House in the Trade to purchase Pianofortes and 
Harmoniums is H. T. CASSINI's, 319, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
ments to select from, H. T. CASSINI. 





200 Instru- 





SECRETARY WANTED. 
ANTED, a SECRETARY for St George’s Hall. Terms, 


£1 1s. a week, with apartments, gas, &c., and the emoluments arising from 
the office. Apply, by letter, with a written introduction, addressed to the Manager, 
St George’s Hall, 4, Langham Place, Regent Street. 

FIRST BOOK on the THEORY of MUSIC. By 

Louisa Gipson, Adopted by the Council of the Plymouth High School, 
and highly recommended by the leading London and Provincial Musicians, 
“*May be safely recommended as an authority.”—G. A. MACFARREN, Esq., Prin- 
cipal, R.A.M. ‘The rules, being clearly expressed, facilitate the task of both pro- 
fessors and pupils.”—Sir J. BeNEpict. ‘lam perfectly charmed with the book, 
and shall recommend it as a duty.”—BENNETT GILBERT, Esq., R.A.M. “I 
think so highly of it, that I would advise every young student beginning music 
to study your book.”—F., B, Jewson, Esq., Prof., R.A.M. MOFFATT, PAIGE & Co., 
6, Paternoster Buildings, E.C., London, 





Established in Regent Street over 50 Years. 


SIMPSON & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
33 (late 14), Argyll Street, Regent Street. 


SANTLEY’S POPULAR SONG. 
“THE MOUNTEBANK,” 16th Edition .. ey. as rs oa: a 
(In E minor and G minor. ) 
‘“‘Mr Santley is well provided with one of those songs with a story which he 
delivers with fine effect.” . 
MDLLE LIEBHART'’S SUCCESSFUL SONG. 
“THE LOVER AND THE STAR”.. rr 
(In C and ED.) 
“This ballad, sung by Mdlle Liebhart, has met with great success—enthusiasti- 
cally encored every night. It has all the requisites to become a great favourite— 
pretty words, catching tune, with original but easy accompaniments.”—Critique, 





OME. Song by Lynnerre Foster. Price 8s.—We 

unhesitatingly invite particular attention to this high-class song; both 

words and music are worthy of that one word so dear to allof us, London: 
Rozert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 


“THE MAIDEN’S TEAR.” 


SECOND REVERIE ror tHE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s, 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘*Miss Albrecht shows herself as clever a composer as she is a skilful performer, 
her Second Réverie being a well designed, and excellently wrought-out Morceau de 
Salon, consisting of an introduction, melody, and variations, Considerable know- 
ledge of the technicalities of the instrument is displayed in the writing, and the 
whole forms a most brilliant and effective solo. For scholastic purposes, as well 
as for public performances, the ‘Maiden's Tear’ will be found of great service,” 
Sunday Times, January 10th, 1875. 

““«The Maiden’s Tear,’ by Lillie Albrecht, Second Réverie for the pianoforte, is 
a good and useful teaching piece, calculated only to justify its title in the case of 
the union of two such elements as incompetency in the pupil and irritation on the 
part of the master."—AMorning Post, February 3rd, 1875, 

“+The Maiden’s Tear,’ Second Roverie for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht. 
Brilliant and full of feeling, this Réverie may take its rank with the best of Mr 
Sidney Smith's compositions,"— Young Englishwoman, May, 1875, 

““«The Maiden's Tear,’ Second Réverie for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht. 
A carefully conceived and well studied composition ; the composer is evidently a 
zealous student, and she has apparently much natural ability,"—Zornet, April 23, 
1875. 

‘** The Maiden’s Tear,’ by Lillie Albrecht. After the style of Brinley Richards, 
this drawing-room piece is brilliant without being difficult, and shows both talent 
and knowledge of the laws of musical a on the part of the composer, 
who is, we believe, a very young lady."—Zhe Drawing Room (Gazette, June 19th, 
1875, 

““¢The Maiden's Tear,’ Second Réverie for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht. 
This charming piece evinces in its style throughvut no small share of original 
talent, as well as sparkling and artistic cultivation, it being full of delicate and 
plaintive feeling. We have no doubt that it will be very popular, both in the 
concert-room and saloon."—Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, May, 1875, 


‘LINCONTRO. 


VALS Ei. 
SUNG BY 


MDLLE CRISTINO, 


WIiH GREAT SUCCESS NIGHTLY, AT THE 


PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


SIGNOR ARDITI. 


Price As. 














LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION. 
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VERDI'S REQUIEM.* 

This work (first performed on the 22nd May, 1874), which 
the popular composer of J! Trovatore wrote for the anniversary 
of the death of Alessandro Manzoni, has, since its production, 
created a deep sensation in Paris, London, and Vienna, where it 
has been repeatedly given under Verdi's own direction. Ricordi, 
the great Milan publisher, has, it is true, had the score and sepa- 
rate parts engraved—but he reserves the right of allowing the 
work to be performed only in such places and under such con- 
ditions as may meet with his (or Verdi’s?) approbation. Perhaps 
he will get together the whole paraphernalia of chorus, band, and 
solo singers, and undertake a Requiem tour—who can say that 
such a venture would not be worth trying? But, however this 
nay be, we must, for the present, content ourselves with forming an 
acquaintance with the work (certainly the most important Verdi 
has written) by means of the pianoforte arrangement—and the 
acquaintance is one of the most interesting and agreeable which 
for along time we have had an opportunity of making in the 
domain of high class vocal music. 

‘© A Requiem by Verdi?” many of my esteemed German col- 
leagues will exclaim, with an incredulous shake of the head ; but 
I think that, in the end, many will agree with me. It is a 
pleasure to wander through the work of a master who exercises a 
sovereign sway over his resources, but the sovereign sway of 
human despotism, which requires from every one only what 
appertains to, and becomes, him, It is a pleasure to wander 
through the work of a master who is scarcely ever left in the 
lurch by his muse—who fears neither to be too short nor to become 
prolix, and who sends forth his song with all the abundance of 
a soul teeming with melody. It is a pleasure, lastly, to become 
acquainted with a work whose entire and great effectiveness 
strikes with unqualified certainty the hearing eye (or seeing ear) 
from the mere inspection of a pianoforte arrangement, which is, 
after all, but an unsatisfactory affair. 

Artless as the melodies of this composition appear, and natural 
as, taking the work as a whole, is the course of the harmony, I 
should be puzzled to name any production from which we might 
obtain a notion of its peculiarity. With Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
the brilliant qualities of which every impartial musician must 
allow, Verdi’s Requiem has only the most general features of 
Italian melodics in common—as regards tone, expression, and 
especially breadth of plan, originality of form, and the treatment 
of the chorus and solo voices, it stands upon totally different 
ground. It is, probably, the first occasion that, in a composition 
with a religious text (the Requiem cannot be called a sacred com- 
position), whatever good has been achieved in modern times has 
been so fully and so brilliantly employed. We have perfect 
freedom of construction, though the architectonic lines never dis- 
appear—luxuriantly developed periods, without wearisome 
dwelling on, or dragging out, particular details ; the most thorough 
and unrestricted use, without the abuse, of modern technics— 
and characteristic declamation without nervously pedantic sub- 
servience to every syllable. ‘Though the composer has invariably 
aimed at dramatic expression, and though the latter is, perhaps, 
here and there, carried to a point lying beyond the line which 
refined taste might desire to see respected in such a work, we 
cannot say that the Requiem is theatrical in a bad sense of the 
word. This is, perhaps, the case only where the composer (in 
the “ Libera”) has had recourse to the imitation of church 
psalmody—the introduction of what is outwardly church-like has 
always something stagey about it. Many of the melodies possess, 
indeed, deep feeling—a few only approach what is commonplace— 


* Translated by J. V. Bridgeman, 








expressive they may all be called. Verdi proves himself eminently 
a great master in the various ways in which he interweaves his 
chorus with the solo-parts, He here finds the advantage of his 
immense theatrical career, though the seriousness characterising 
the mode in which, in the Requiem, he profits by the skill he won 
upon the stage is very different from what it is, or what it could 
be, in his operas. But it is not merely in perfectly free, and, 
partly, very original, vocal combinations, that the master is 
revealed ; in those pieces, also, where he pays tribute to strict 
polyphonous forms, he knows how to move with a dexterity both 
natural and free from pedantry, ‘The “Sanctus” fugue for 
double chorus, and the four-part fugato in the “ Libera me,” may 
afford many a contrapuntist ex professo food for reflection. 

The pianoforte arrangement, moreover, does not leave us a 
moment in doubt as to the fact of Verdi’s making the very best use 
of his orchestra ; of the I?equiem’s not being deficient in modern, 
piquant, unusual, and original instrumental effects. But just as 
little are we left in uncertainty on another point, namely : that, 
above all things, the Italian master puts in the mouths of his 
singers what he has to say, and what he knows how to say. His 
singers sing—they are souls full of tone—no mongrel beings, 
crosses between musical interlocutors and unmusical interlocutors, 
obliged to be on their guard against encroaching on the province 
of horn or viola. ‘They come forward with all the magnificence 
inherent in that divine organ, the human voice. It is true that 
Verdi requires singers—in the fullest acceptation of the word—not 
voices without training—not virtuosos ‘without voice—not de- 
claimers without oneand the other. And this is the most delight- 
ful thing in the work; it is a living protest against the still 
spreading absurdity of vocal music in which the servants are made 
the masters, in which a man, pouring forth song from the depths 
of his breast and soul, has simply to render clear miserable words, 
instead of making his innermost heart re-echo in his strain; an 
absurdity which will always be an absurdity, no matter with 
what genius exhibited, and however fanatically applauded; an 
absurdity sooner or later to be consigned to the huge lumber- 
room of xsthetic, philosophic, poetic, and prosaic errors, to which 
even so-enlightened a period as our own fails not to contribute. 

FERDINAND HILLER. 


ie Ne Sin Za a Zi oe Si Si Si i Se i on 
Regend. 


It is said that a fair and well-known singer has been 
arrested, and is now in durance vile. It appears, so runs 
the report, that the lady was on very friendly terms with 
the ‘swell,” who, some few weeks since, suddenly informed 
her that he was going to be married. The lady inquired, 
with apparently complete indifference, when and where the 
ceremony was to come off. She learned that it would be 
celebrated the next day in the cathedral of a town not far 
from the capital. At the appointed hour, the couple were 
duly united. Up to this point everything had passed off 
well. But, just at the moment when the procession was 
about to leave the church, and when, as a rule, something 
gay and jubilant is played, the ‘‘Dies Ire” pealed down 
fromthe organ. The Singer had bribed the Organist. On 
hearing the gloomy strains, the wedding guests, deeply 
affected, stood still. The newly-married wife fainted. 
People rushed up towards the organ loft, but the door 
was locked, and the “Dies Ire” continued to re-echo 
through the sacred edifice. When everything was over, 
the Singer and Organist were arrested. Such is the story 
as it was told me. Who the fair and revengeful Vocalist 
is, I do not know. 

, 


Dd 
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Weliogabolus Domitianug Commoodus, 
Caracallanus Wagnerius Lisztisst- 
mus Diabolus, 
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MUNICH. 
(From a Foreign Correspondent.) 


Ever since May it was announced that R. Wagner's opera 
Tristan und Isolde was to be represented at the Hof Theatre in 
September ; and, when the 8th was fixed, a great number of the 
Wagner party applied for tickets to the directorium. On the 
7th the general stage rehearsal took place at 10 a.m., conducted 
by Kapelmeister Levy. A great number of well-known artists 
were admitted by special permission. ‘The excitement grew 
higher as the day approached, and, in the morning, no more tickets 
were issued, as the house was sold out to high prices. In conse- 
quence of the length of the opera, the performance began at six 
o'clock. ‘he house was crammed. Among the distinguished 
visitors in the first tier were Herr and Mdme Joachim, Mdme 
Schumann and daughters, Herr Danvreuther, Mr Walter Bache, 
Mr Hartvigson; in the stalls, Herr Jaques Blumenthal (who 
came all the way from Vevey), Herr Wilhelm Ganz (who came 
from Mayence purposely), Herr Wiener, and Herr Lehmeyer. 
‘The opera is composed of three acts, and was performed with the 
greatest care and skill, the orchestra playing with sublime per- 
fection. The principal singers, Herr and Mdme Vogl, Fraulein 
Schefzky, Herren Brungewim and Mayer, sang admirably. 
Chorus is not required ; at least, very little. But in spite of the 
wonderful performance, the success was not general, the subject 
and music being of a heavy and gloomy nature. At the end of 
each act the principal singers were certainly called before the cur- 
tain, and, at the end, Herr Levy, the conductor, to whom great 
praise is due for his zeal and activity in the rehearsing of this new 
work, 

September 8. a aoe 
NEW NATIONAL OPERA. 

(From the ‘* Daily Telegraph.”) 

It must occasionally have struck the reflective mind, when 
that respectable entity has been brought into passing relations 
with the impressive ceremonial of laying a first stone, that a good 
deal of difficult and laborious work has gone before ; that the 
first laying of the architect’s pencil to paper was a serious 
business ; that the first figure in the builder’s estimate had a pro- 
phetic significance; and that each of those preliminary steps 
which are needful in planning and securing a solid foundation for 
the structure must have involved anxiety as well as hope. Before 
Mr Francis H. Fowler’s architectural design for the New National 
Opera House, projected by Mr Mapleson, could begin to make 
itself manifest above the level of the Thames Embankment, there 
was much to be accomplished beneath. This was made clearly 
and abundantly evident on ‘Tuesday, the 7th inst., when Mdlle 
Tietjens laid the first brick—not the first stone, which is reserved 
for future and more public honours—of the great lyric temple in 
question, and had to descend into the depths of the earth to do 
it. Even the experience and practical knowledge of the con- 
tractor, Mr William Webster, had not prepared him for the 
necessity of digging and delving to so profound a level in order to 
reach a firm basis in the London clay. A thick bed of sandy soil 
and a large overlying mass of rubbish, the accumulation of several 
ages in the history of Westminster improvements, had to be ex- 
cavated ; and then, the clay having been reached, there was a 
great intrusion of water along with it, so that a system of pipes 
was needed for the operation of pumping. In the course of all 
this labour, many relics of old times were brought to light, and 
are preserved with antiquarian zeal. Skulls and bones of animals 
that roamed the ‘Thames Valley, and were hunted by ancient 
Britons, in those Druidical days which long preceded the very 
earliest representation of Norma on any stage, have been 
gathered, cleaned, sorted, and labelled with praiseworthy care. 
Swords, gold, inlaid, and richly fashioned, tell of the feuds of 
York and Lancaster; and many objects, long-concealed, come 
forth again to throw a light on the faded scroll of the past. 

On the ground that has been cleared and deeply mined for the 
National Opera House a small party of gentlemen, and a still 
smaller meeting of ladies, came at half-past one o’clock on ‘Tuesday, 
the 7th inst. Mdlle Tietjens was accompanied by her niece, Miss 
Kruls; and there were also present Mr Mapleson, Mr Fowler, 
Mr William Webster, Mr Godbold, Mr Rolfe, of Melbourne, and 
others interested, personally or publicly, in the objects which 





are included in the scheme, and which, if successfully realised, 
must conduce to the national advancement of art, skill, and taste 
in music and the higher walks of the drama, A temporary 
flight of steps, carpeted with crimson cloth, led far down to 
the concrete floor on which the work of bricklaying was 
now to be begun by the gloved hand of a lady. Deep as 
this level seemed from above, it had yet been raised high 
above the clay bed into which Mr Webster's peaceful regi- 
ment of sappers and miners had penetrated. The trenches 
had, in the first instance, been dug to a depth of forty feet on 
the inland side, and of about fifty where the site abuts on the 
Thames Embankment. The concrete then shot into these depths 
is on the average 23 feet thick, and 21 feet of brickwork and 
masonry will bring the basement up to that stage on which the 
first or corner stone is in due time to be laid, probably with 
Royal préstige. ‘The site to be occupied by the new lyrical theatre 
is nearly a square, and comprises fully two acres. ‘There is an 
ugly protuberance upon the space on the side farthest from the 
Embankment, efforts to obtain possession of property in that 
quarter having failed; but the intrusive elbow of bricks and 
mortar takes but little room, and has very small effect in marring 
the symmetry of the plan. When Mdlle ‘Tietjens had been led 
to the spot on which a thin, smooth layer of white mortar had 
been spread like a breakfast cloth, Mr Webster handed to 
her the richly chased parcel-gilt silver trowel, while at the 
same time the foreman placed a fair stock-brick in the midst of 
the snow-white surface. ‘The implement held by the lady bore 
the following inscription: “ National Opera House,—'The first 
brick of this building was laid by Mdlle ‘Tietjens, the 7th of 
Sept., 1875,—J. H. Mapleson, proprietor; Francis H. Fowler, 
architect ; William Webster, contractor.” A loud and hearty 
cheer was given as soon as the inaugural act was performed ; then 
Lord Alfred Paget placed another brick beside the first; Mr 
Fowler followed in turn; and presently a considerable deposit of 
amateur bricklaying might have been beheld from the briok of 
the pit above. The company then repaired to neighbouring 
quarters, where an elegant déjefner was waiting, and where an 
opportunity was afforded of inspecting the architect’s plans and 
elevations. From these it appears that an imposing edifice, in 
Franco-Italian taste, is very quickly to rise up in close proximity 
to St Stephen’s Club ; so close that a sabway, already made, will 
connect the two establishments. Being also near the Westminster 
station of the Metropolitan Railway, it is contemplated to endow 
the new Opera House with another subway, for the convenience 
of the pubis coming and going by that line. The building faces 
towards the Embankment, but has really four sides, three of 
which have openings on roads, so that the house can be emptied 
very speedily. Exits from the stalls are made from either side, 
as well as from the front ; and entrances and exits of amphitheatre 
and gallery, though under cover, are altogether separate, by 
which plan much confusion will be avoided. But there is 
another and most commendable arrangement, often met with 
abroad, where no need of niggardly paring and scraping, in the 
disposition of space, is felt. As there is no cramping or want 
of room in the plan of the National Opera House, it has been 
found practicable by the management to adopt this very sensible 
practice, which is to number the boxes and stalls, in every part of 
the house, with odd and even figures, the odd being billeted to 
one side, the even to the other. The pavilion-like front of the 
edifice, with its three stories of columns and striking capacity for 
sculpturesque and other ornament, suggests a pleasant resort on 
summer nights to the noble balconies overlooking the river at its 
most sightly point. The auditorium will be surmounted by a 
light and graceful cupola, rising to a height of 146ft. in front of 
the roof which covers the stage. The plan of the front of the 
house shows a large vestibule, 100 feet in length, from which, on 
a level, are the entrances to the stalls. On either side in the 
pavilions are circular staircases, leading to the grand tiers ; and 
the pit tier is approached by separate staircases. The area will 
contain 500 stalls, the grand tier will be lofty, and the foyer on 
a level with the corridor. The suite of rooms provided for 
refreshment and promenade are, if we may judge from the draw- 
ings, certainly unsurpassed by anything of the kind attempted in 
this country. Each private box will have an anteroom, which, 
taking the outer radius, will, of course, be larger than the box 
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itself. ‘The lines of the auditorium have been generally taken 
from those of La Scala, at Milan, which have been found the best 
both for sight and hearing. To some of those guests who looked 
at Mr Fowler's elaborate drawings yesterday, it may have seemed 
that the task undertaken by the contractor, of finishing the new 
Opera House in time for it to open at the beginning of next 
season, is a formidable one. Let it be remembered, however, that 
though Rome was not built in a day, there have been some 
extraordinary feats of building against time; that the largest 
theatre in Europe, the San Carlo at Naples, took only six months 
in erection ; thit the Scala of Milan was raised in seven months ; 
and that this same period sufficed for Messrs Kelk and Lucas to 
erect the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

The health of Mdlle ‘Tietjens and bon voyage was a toast which 
everybody drank with the utmost cordiality, at the call of the 
architect; and Lord Alfred Paget, who was deputed to return 
thanks, expressed a hope that the success awaiting the gifted 
prima donna in America might be followed in due time by that 
of the Opera House she had gracefully inaugurated. Lord Alfred 
also complimented and congratulated Mr Mapleson on the cir- 
cumstances in which this beginning of his enterprise had been 
made, and remarked that in every other country of Europe a sub- 
vention would be paid towards the accomplishment of what, in 
this, was left to be carried out by private enterprise. Before the 
company separated, they heard from Mr Mapleson the gratifying 
intelligence that the various departments of the new building will 
be devoted to the advancement of art, both musical and dramatic, 
and that, whilst giving his usual attention to Italian Opera, he 
also proposes to offer performances of English works sung by 
English artists. Part of the year, moreover, is to be devoted to 
dramatic representations. A musical training school will not be 
lost sight of, negotiations being in progress for bringing the 
Academy of Music under the roof of the National Opera House. 


ne 


BIRMINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Judging by the announcements already issued, the forthcoming 
musical season will be of more than usual interest. By way of 
commencement, Messrs Harrison, the “ enterprising impressarios ” 
of the Midland counties, give a concert on the 21st instant, with 
Madame Adelina Patti, Signori Urio and Campobello as vocalists; 
Mdlle Theresa Castellan, solo violin; and Mr Kuhe, solo piano- 
forte. Then follow the series of Subscription Concerts, for which 
the artists already engaged are Mesdames Christine Nilsson and 
Patey, Mdlles Albani and Zaré Thalberg, Signor Foli, Messrs 
Edward Lloyd, and Sims Reeves, Herr Joachim, Herr Wilhelmj, 
Mr F. H. Cowen, Mr Charles Hallé and his band of seventy per- 
formers—engagements being also pending with others of more 
or less note. 

The Birmingham Festival Choral Society “inaugurates” its 
sixteenth series, on the 14th October, with Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Lauda Zion,” and Spohr’s “ God, Thou art great ” 
—the chief vocalists being Madame Campobello-Sinico, Miss 
Enriquez, Messrs Vernon Rigby and W. H. Whitney. The second 
concert will include Sir Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, as a 
tribute to the memory of that lamented genius (of whose fame 
Birmingham may well be proud, 7'%e Woman of Samaria having 
being expressly composed for the Festival of 1867), the cantata, 
John Gilpin, by Mr Anderson, a talented local professor, and 
Mendelssohn's Lorely — with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Misses Jones and Dones, Messrs Edward Lloyd and Hilton, as 
soloists. In addition to this, a miscellaneous concert is promised 


towards the latter end of the season, at which Mesdames Marie | 
loze and 'Trebelli- Bettini, Mdlle Rizarelli, Herr Behrens, Signors | 


Paladini and Del Puerte will appear. 


‘The Birmingham Amateur Harmonic Society begin their season, | 


on the 7th October, with Henry Smart’s sacred cantata, Jacob, and 


Beethoven's “ Choral Fantasia”—-to be followed, in all probability, | 
by Macfarren’s St John the Baptist, which was performed last year | 


with such marked success. 

Mr Stockley’s orchestral concerts having now a firm hold, a 
fresh series is commenced, which, judging by the subscription 
list, bid fair to be well supported—as, ilk they well deserve. 
More anon. D, H. 














ACORNS, SLOES, AND BLACKBERRIES. 


By Gisss Gis Gibss, Esq. 
No. 14. 


Guiseppe san Martini was a native of Milan. As 
a performer on the hautboy (an instrument of French 
invention) he was undoubtedly the greatest that the 
world had ever known. Before his time the tone of 
the instrument was rank, and in the hands of the 
ablest proficients, harsh and grating to the ear; by 
great study and application, and by some peculiar 
management of the reed, he contrived to produce 
such a tone as approached nearest to that of the 
human voice, The tone which he had the art of pro- 
ducing brought the instrument into repute. Martini 
arrived in England in the year 1723, and was favoured 
by Buononcini, Greene, and others of that party, as 
also by Frederick, Prince of Wales, who was his 
great patron. ‘The merits of Martini as a composer 
of music in many parts were unquestionably very 
great. He performed on the hautboy in the opera 
till the time that Buononcini left it. He was at 
length received in the family of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and appointed master or director of the 
chamber music to his Royal Highness. Martini in 
the course of this employment composed a great 
number of sonatas, and upon the birth of the Princess 
of Brunswick, set to music a drama written on the 
occasion of that event. He also composed a musical 
solemnity, which was publicly performed at the 
chapel of the Bavarian Minister. Martini died in 
the year 1740. 

Nicola Mattheis, an Italian violinist, came over to 
this country about the latter end of Charles II.’s 
reign. He was an excellent musician, and performed 
wonderfully on the violin, To him is attributed the 
beginning of engraving music in England, for, 
observing how much his scholars admired the lessons 
he composed for them, which were all duets, and that 
most musical gentlemen who heard them wished to 
have copies of them, he was at the expense of having 
the duets neatly engraved on copper plates, in oblong 
octavo, and these he presented, well bound, to lovers 
of the art, and admirers of his talents, for which he 
often received three, four, and five guineas, having 
discovered a way of acquiring money, which was 
then perfectly new in England; and so great were 
his encouragements and profits in this species of 
traffic, that he printed four books of Ayres for the 
Violin in the same form and size. He printed lessons 
likewise for the guitar, of which instrument he was 
a consummate master. Another book of his writing 
was designed to teach composition, air, and thorough- 
bass. His full pieces, concertos, and solos, were 
never published. Mattheis made money rapidly. He 
took a great house, and with an indulging appetite, 
lived so luxuriously that he brought on disease, an 
soon put an end to his existence. ; 

Claude Francois Menestrier,a French Jesuit, wrote, 
in 1681, a treatise, Des Représentations en Musique, 
Anciennes et Modernes. In this book, among a great 
variety of curious particulars, is contained a brief 
inquiry into the music of the Hebrews, ‘The author 
states that dramatic music was first introduced into 
France by the pilgrims, who, returning from the 
Holy Land at the time of the Crusades, formed them- 
selves into parties, and exhibited spectacles of devo- 
tion, accompanied with music and songs. ‘There 
are likewise many curious accounts of public amuse- 
ments, and of dramatic and musical representations, 
in several of the Courtsof Europe. Menestrier died 
in the year 1705. 
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ENGLISH OPERA. 


Amateurs old enough to have been present must still retain agree- 
able memories of certain performances at the Princess’s Theatre when 
the late Mr Maddox was lessee and director. It was then the 
custom to give English versions of Italian and French operas, and 
occasionally to produce original English operas as well. A new 
work, or a début of some new singer at the pleasant little house in 
Oxford Street, used invariably to be looked forward to with an 
interest easily explained by the fact that for the most part the 
entertainments were very good, sometimes, indeed, excellent. Never- 
theless, it is but fair to add that no purely operatic representation, so 
complete and effective in all respects as that with which Mr Carl 
Rosa, on Saturday night, began his advertised series of performances, 
had ever been previously witnessed at the Princess’s Theatre, even 
in its most haleyon days, That Mr Rosa, husband of the late much- 
regretted Euphrosyne Parepa, is not only a ‘‘ virtuoso” of deserved 
repute (his solo instrument being the violin), but a thoroughly prac- 
tised musician, is generally known; as also that after marriage he 
abandoned the profession of a public player, and devoted his energies 
exclusively to operatic undertakings, The ‘‘Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany ” has long been talked about in circles where the necessity of 
reviving English opera is discussed, and a belief in the probability of 
success is maintained with more or less assurance. Those who 
think, as we do, that the non-existence of any such establishment, 
amply provided, is discreditable to a populous city like London, 
where music of almost every kind is brought forth in such abundance, 
and who regard the lyric drama as one of the most engaging forms of 
artistic expression, hail with satisfaction this new and spirited 
endeavour to revive it. They must have found their opinion 
strengthened in the unanimously hearty appreciation by a densely 
thronged audience of the admirable performance on Saturday night. 
Everything passed off well; from the rise to the fall of the curtain 
there was scarcely a point to justify unfavourable comment. 

With this preliminary it may at once be stated that theoperachosen 
for the occasion was Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, with a new version of 
the libretto from the pen of Mr Charles Lamb Kenney, whose happy 
manner of reflecting the humour of Beaumarchais (the dialogue being 
here spoken, instead of sung to ‘‘recitativo parlante”) and skilful 
adaptation of the lyrics and concerted pieces fashioned in Italian by 
Lorenzo da Ponte, so much to the contentment of Mozart, merit un- 
qualified praise. Mr Kenney should now prepare for us an English 
Barbiere, to pair off with the Noze. 

In consonance with a precedent not lightly to be ignored, the 
opera was preceded by our National Anthem. The singing of this 
by the chorus satisfied every hearer that no pains had been spared 
to secure efficiency in a department of such essential consequence to 
complete operatic representation. Not merely, however, in efficiency 
but in numerical force, the chorus is all that could be desired in a 
theatre of the actual dimensions of the Princess’s. The orchestra 
has been appointed with equal judgment. About 40 in number, 
with Mr Carrodus, our leading violinist (supported by Mr Pollitzer) 
at the principal desk, and other professors of recognized ability and 
long experience among the members something like a_ perfect 
ensemble” might have been taken for granted ; and this was em- 
phatically realized by one of the most strikingly effective perform- 
ances of the overture to which we have ever listened. The pre- 
cision was remarkable, and as Wordsworth might have said, if 
speaking of musicians, instead of cattle, ‘‘ There were forty ” playing 
‘like one.” The applause at the end was of such a character that 
not to comply with the desire of the audience would have been 
scarcely possible ; and so the overture—happily, under the circum- 
stances, one of the shortest, as well as one of the quickest, ever com- 
posel—was repeated. Mr Rosa, by the way, tempered the 
customary ‘‘ presto” (which Mozart has marked “ allegro assai’’) in a 
certain measure ; and the consequence was that the special phrases ac- 
corded to different instruments, with a taste and refinement peculiar 
to Mozart, were (listinctly heard, and the intended effect was legiti- 
mately produced, At the same time, let us here, not for the first 





time, protest against encores. If there had been no encores on 
Saturday night, several pieces which, though omitted, are essential 
to the score in its integrity, might have been retained. Mr Rosa 
knows well enough which are the pieces referred to, and how much 
the opera would gain if they were restored to their proper places. 
His performances should be model performances from every point of 
view ; and, with regard to general execution, that of Saturday may 
be pronounced a ‘‘ model” without fear of contradiction—one of the 
best, in fact, we ever heard in any language, or under any conditions, 
of the comic masterpiece (if ‘‘ comic” that which abounds in grace, 
sentiment, and deep feeling, may reasonably be denominated) of the 
greatest and most gifted of ‘‘ absolute” musicians. 

A thoroughly effective distribution of characters in The Marriage 
of Figaro, owing to there being no less than five of importance, is 
difficult to obtain. Especially difficult is it to meet with three lady 
singers capable of giving due significance, vocally and dramatically, 
to the Countess, her confidential femme de chambre, and her page. 
Mr Rosa, however, has been lucky in finding adequate representa- 
tives of those personages. Mdlle Ostava Torriani (soprano), who 
will be remembered favourably, a season or two past, as one of Mr 
Mapleson’s new singers at Her Majesty’s Opera, where she mace her 
début as Gilda, in Rigoletto, is an excellent Countess Almaviva— 
lady-like always, depressed or lively as occasion may require, 
delivering the English-spoken dialogue with remarkable point and 
clearness for a foreigner, and note-perfect in the music; Miss 
Josephine Yorke, an American, we are informed, who has played 
with success at some of the chief operas in Italy, seems thoroughly 
at home in the part of Cherubino, into her delineation of which she 
throws an unusual amount of natural spirit and vivacity, while never 
losing sight of its musical significance ; and last, not least, Miss Rose 
Hersee, our accomplished countrywoman, upon whose incontestable 
talent and popularity we are hardly called upon to dwell, is a 
Susanna so piquant, sprightly, and natural, as to make it difficult to 
put entire faith in the statement that she never played the character 
tillnow. That Miss Hersee would show herself, like the artist we 
all know her to be, conversant with every bar of the music which 
Mozart has put into the mouth of his charmingly animated soubrette, 
none doubted ; but her thorough acquaintance with the business of 
the scene revealed a new gift, promising no little for the future. 
These were the three chief ladies; and each was successful. We 
cannot enter into details, but may add that, where all was more or 
less satisfactory in a musical sense, the ‘‘ Dove sono” (we use the 
familiar Italian names) of Mdlle Torriani, the ‘‘ Voi che sapete ” of 
Miss Yorke (encored), and the ‘‘ Deh vieni non tardar” of Miss Rose 
Hersee were the solo exhibitions severally obtaining the most spon- 
taneous recognition of their excellence. The bass and bass-barytone 
parts were sustained by Signor Campobello and Mr Santley. Upon 
the re-appearance of Mr Santley on the operatic stage great stress 
has been laid ; and no wonder. When, at the rise of the curtain, 
our great barytone, in the familiar costume of Figaro, came forward 
with Miss Hersee (Susanna) the applause was loud, unanimous, and 
prolonged, Every man and woman in the house was pleased to wel- 
come back such an artist, toascene which he nevershould have quitted ; 
and when, shortly afterwards, the curtain fell to the concluding 
notes of ‘‘ Non piu andrai,” the audience, still unsatisfied, would not 
cease their clamorous manifestations of approval until it was raised 
again, the favourite air repeated from beginning to end, and Cheru- 
bino exposed to another onslaught of malicious raillery. Mr Santley, 
we are told, had never played the character of Figaro before. If so, 
he may be justly congratulated ; for not only was his execution of 
the music in all respects worthy his repute, but he showed an insight 
into the characteristics of the part which, though his general view 
of it is less demonstrative and in other respects differs from many of 
the renowned Figaros we have seen, brought it prominently forward 
as, in certain respects, an original impersonation. Signor Campobello 
was a stately, imposing, and resolute Count Almaviva, and his fine 
bass voice imparted due effect to the soliloquy in which the Count 
gives indignant expression to his jealousy of Susanna. The duet, 
“‘Crndel! perché,” between the Count and Susanna, was another of the 
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evening’sencores. The smaller parts were in competent hands. Mrs 
Aynsley Cook, in her way, is the hest Marcellina, and Mr Charles 
Lyall, in every way, the best tenor Basilio we can remember. There 
was no excuse for the latter's omitting the quaint air addressed to 
Bartolo, ‘‘In quegli anni,” which, at all events, invests the part 
of Basilio with quasi-importance. Mr Aynsley Cook presents a 
humorous sketch of Bartolo, and gives full expression to the air, 
‘‘La vendetta,” of which Rossini was evidently thinking while 
writing ‘‘La Calunnia” for the Barbiere. With regard to the 
execution of the concerted music, to avoid detail it will suffice to 
add that the two great finales, as examples of ‘‘ensemble,” were all 
that could possibly be wished. The ballet, under the direction of 
Seiior Espinosa, was charming, and the deliciously quaint fandango, 
one of the ‘‘ hits” of the evening. The credit of the stage directions 
is due to Mr Arthur Howell, to whom was entrusted the character 
of the always (why always ?) drunken gardener. At the termination 
of the opera the applause was vociferous, and the calls for the chief 
performers were continuous; but no compliment had been more 
honourably earned than that paid with such unanimous cordiality to 
Mr Carl Rosa, who directed the whole performance with such skill, 
readiness, and success. —7'imes. 
Sib ee 
THE TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION. 

The annual autumn concert of the united choirs of this society 
took place on Saturday afternoon last at the Crystal Palace. 
The association has now been in existence for more than twenty 
years, and, if Saturday’s concert be a test, has proved a thorough 
success. ‘The object of the society is to promote vocal music in 
schools, homes, and congregations,” by the introduction of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system of musical notation. The merits and demerits 
of this system, compared with the generally accepted one, have 
been discussed before this. It is enough to say that the greatest 
opponents of the new system have to admit that by its means 
persons who have had no previous musical education of any kind 
may, in a short time, acquire a facility in reading vocal music 
that can only be obtained in the ordinary system by much study 
and —_— That a knowledge of the Tonic Sol-fa system alone 
could ever lead to the higher paths of music is by no means so 
certain. The system, however, has done a great deal towards ad- 
vaucing vocal music by the establishment of evening classes, and 
giving certificates to competent members. It was from these certi- 
ficated pupils of the evening classes that the choir on Saturday — 
estimated to number 3,000, and filling the greater part of the 
Handel Festival orchestra—was made up. They sang through a 
long programme of choruses and part-songs, the first part con- 
sisting of sacred music by Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Bach, 
and the English composers, Kent, Hayes, and Henry Smart, the 
second devoted to miscellaneous pieces by t and existing 
writers. Mr Proudman and Mr M’Naught divided the labours 
of conducting, which, by the bye, seemed by no means light, 
the large chorus showing rather a disposition to drag the time. 
his was the chief fault, and entailed with it a manifest lack of 
spirit. In other respects the singing was decidedly good, and 
almost wonderful, when the material of the chorus is considered. 
None of the music selected presented any very great difficulty ; 
but a crucial test of the proficiency of the choir was made by 
giving out a new part-song which none of the singers had seen 
before. ‘This brought out the sight-singing powers of all, and the 
exactness with which the piece (of moderate difficulty) was ren- 
dered was a triumph for the system. Mr Coward, at the great 
organ, accompanied a few of the choruses, the rest being sung 
alone. A large audience encouraged the singers with constant 
applause, occasionally demanding repetitions; so that the managers 
may fairly be congratulated.—-Standard, 


DrespEN.—The new Theatre Royal is being actively pushed for- 
ward, but a considerable time must elapse before the building can 
be opened. Outside, the edifice is edeintohed, with the exception of 
pacing the most important ornaments. Inside, the workmen are 
usy vaulting the corridors and passages ; decorating the ceilings 
aad walls ; and raising the iron girders over the auditorium as well 
as those—destined for working the scenery—over the stage. 








PARIS SCRAPS, 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) 


Mad. Carvalho bas made her reappearance at the Grand Opera, 
the character she chose for the occasion being that of Marguerite 
in M. Gounod’s Faust, which had never before been represented 
in its entirety at M. Halanzier’s theatre, though inconsiderable 
fragments of it had formed a portion of various performances got 
up there, mostly for charitable purposes, Referring to this event, 
the Ménestrel says :— 

‘*Mad. Carvalho was made much of, as she deserved to be. It is 
to her that we are indebted for having understood Gounod’s music, 
at first so run down, and now so highly esteemed. Those who 
attacked Faust in 1859 must feel very confused in 1875. One of the 
most inveterate enemies of this admirable music was the late M. 
Scudo. He aimed at nothing less than cleaving to the ground with 
his pen the masterpiece of the modern lyric school, and of simply 
sending it to Hades. The two hemispheres have made reparation 
for this ridiculous campaign against a work which has become 
popular in America as well as in Europe. At the present day there 
is not a lyric theatre where Faust does not occupy a prominent place, 
and yet read the papers of the period !_ The retrospective perusal of 
them will edify you as to the value of musical criticisms. How 
much ought we, therefore, to be on our guard not only against the 
impressions of others, but especially against our own, at the first 
performances of scores written seriously, that is to say, with eleva- 
tion of style and thought. Fortunate are the operas of this kind 
which find grand interpreters, predestined to make us understand 
and love grand works. Without Mad. Carvalho, Faust would 
probably have vanished from the bills of the Théatre-Lyrique, just 
as, without Duprez, Guillaume Tell would never have reappeared in 
its integrity in the bills of the Opera.” * 

M. Vergnet played Faust ; M. Gailhard was Mephistopheles ; 
M. Manoury, Valentine ; and Madlle Daram, Siebel. The chorus 
was better than usual—perhaps under the exciting influence of a 
recent augmentation of salary. ‘The dresses and scenery were 
allnew. On the first night, M. Gounod was in the Manager's 
box, with his friend and colleague of the Institute, M. Ambroise 
Thomas. 

Le Domino Noir and Roméo et Juliette, with Mesdiles Chapuy 
and Dalty, are still performing at the Opéra-Comique. As stated 
in my last, Le Val d’ Andorre and Piccolino are in rehearsal. Paul et 
Virginie will be produced after all, but later than was expected. 
M. Victor Massé, in an interview with Paul (M. Capoul) and 
Virginie (Mdlle Heilbron), communicated the fact of his having 
agreed with M. Du Locle to postpone the production of his work 
till the autumn of 1876. The result is that M. Capoul will sing at 
Vienna (after St Petersburgh), and that Madlle Heilbron proceeds 
to Italy. 

The Théitre Lyrique question remains in statu quo. M. 
Campo-Casso is still unable to find a house. He declares, 
however, that he will persevere. ‘I shall be happy,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “if I can connect my name with the resus- 
citation of a theatre on which depends the future of our French 
school.” In all probability, he will have recourse to the Ventadour, 
which is at his exclusive disposal for six months during the year. 
For a limited period only, his French company would play on 
alternate nights with the Italian Operatic Company. - 

M. Charles Lecocq’s Cent Vierges has been given at the Folies- 
Dramatiques. After its production in Brussels, it was transported 
to the Variétés; but the result was not satisfactory. The com- 
poser, unable to obtain the artists required, was compelled, with 
the authors of the libretto, to write up certain parts and write 
down others. The piece is now, however, restored to its original 
form. The chief parts are sustained by Mesdes Prelly, Toudouze, 
MM. Simon Max, Milher and Lucco. 

The Gaulois publishes the following statement, for the correct- 
ness of which I cannot vouch :—- 

‘‘Gounod, at present in Paris, is working hard on a grand five-act 
opera, founded upon the Henri J/I. et sa Cour of Alexandre Dumas, 
Sen. It is a picturesque subject, full of local colouring. Nothing 
can be more dramatic than the final scene for Saint-Mégrin, the Duke, 
and the Duchess of Guise.” 

What, then, has become of Polyeucte? Is Gounod afraid of 
Donizetti and Poliuto (Les Martyrs)? I hope and trust not. 





* This does not say much for-Faust and Guillaume Tell, or the Parisian 
public—D. P. 
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LISZT, FRANZ, KREISSMANN, GRAND DUKE. 
HE following is an extract from a letter published in 
Dwight’s Musical Journal, the Editor of which calls 
Mr Kreissmann, author of the letter, ‘‘Our own Boston 
Singer.” Judging from what Mr Kreissmann says of him- 
self, Boston must have longed for the time when he should 
return, and once more delight his American friends. Mr 
Kreissmann writes thus : — 


“When we were taking leave, Liszt said tome: ‘You probably 
know that every Sunday morning, from eleven to one o’clock, I hold 
my musical matinée here in my rooms; you and your lady are invited 
to the same, and will be always welcome during your stay in 
Weimar.’ Quite delighted at such a reception, and full of expecta- 
tion, we took our leave, and I could scarcely sleep the whole night 
long from the excitement. Punctually at eleven we found ourselves 
again at Liszt’s, where a select company was already assembled. 
All his pupils, of both sexes, whose number is unusually large just 
now (from all parts of the world the rising young pianists, and com- 
posers, too, stream to this musical Mecca, as soon as the great 
prophet lets himself be seen and takes up his abode here for some 
time—and it is America that furnishes the largest contingent), one 
after another found themselves together here. The others present 
were followers and worshippers of the great master from the élite of 
the musical world here, and among them must be counted the Grand 
Duke, who is not only a cultivated and artistic amateur of music, 
but one of Liszt’s particular admirers. There were, also, other artists, 
either at home in Weimar, or, like myself, temporarily there for the 
sake of making the great master’s acquaintance and observing him 
in his own household surroundings. The Grand Duke was accom- 
panied by his adjutant, and moved about with the air of a simple 
citizen, without the least pretention—indeed, I was struck by the 
absence of all etiquette : the ladies appeared in their usual costume, 
the gentlemen without dress-coat, &c., nor was the Grand Duke 
distinguishable from others by his dress. When he had seated 
himself, the rest did likewise ; and now began the performances. 

“Several young lady pupils played the piano ; among whom Miss 
Kate (raul, from Baltimore, distinguished herself above all by her 
expressive, tender, beautiful touch, her ripe and sound conception, 
and soulful season | of a Nocturne by Chopin. Two young ladies 
sang—nothing remarkable; both were young, and have yet to learn; 
moreover, a lad of fourteen, pupil in the orchestral school here, played 
a violin solo, which interested me but little. But now, at last, came 
Master Liszt himself. At first he played for four hands with one of 
his pupils, who is at the same time a talented composer, a composi- 
tion of the latter ; then he played alone a string of his own composi- 
tions, and of other works. That indeed was compensation for the 
insignificant things I had heen hearing ; and, as he seemed to be in 


very good mood, and to feel like playing, he enchanted every one, 


and carried all away with him. Never shall I forget that day. 

‘‘ But what must remain for me the most unforgettable experience 
of that day, I have now to relate. When Liszt had done playing, 
he rose, and searched about over the room with his eyes as if he 
wished to find somebody. I sat back in a corner; and when at 
length his eyes fell on me, he nodded to me and said ina friendly, 
smiling manner : ‘ Now we will hear some of the beautiful songs of 
Robert Franz, which they say you are so fond of, and sing so admir- 
ably.’ The appeal was so unexpected, and so surprised me, that, for 
sheer confusion, I could hardly utter the excuse, that, having never 
dreamed of such an invitation, I had brought no music with me. 
‘That's easily remedied,’ replied Liszt, while from a heap of music 
that lay on the piano he drew forth several sets of Franz’s songs 
and handed them to me; ‘Here, choose to your own liking.’ 
While I turned over the leaves, he had seated himself at the piano, 
and looking round with an expectant, friendly smile, began to 
prelude. So Liszt himself was going to accompany me ! - 

‘‘T cannot describe to you what a feeling came upon me at that 





' 
} 
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thought and inspired me. For years it had been my earnest wish to 
have sometime an opportunity to sing at least some songs of Franz 
before Liszt-—before him who, through his little pamphlet about 
those songs, has shown in what a high esteem he holds them, and 
how deeply he had recognised and felt their beauties. But I had 
never believed in the possibility of the fulfilment of this wish, or 
dared to hope for it; and now, all unexpectedly, this boldest of all 
wishes was to be realized, and the immortal master himself was 
waiting there, of bis own accord, to play my accompaniment ! 

‘* This feeling raised my mood to a height I had never felt before ; 
proud and full of confidence I stood there over Liszt, and after the 
tirst two or three bars had assured me that I was in eo voice, I 
yave myself up freely and entirely to my feeling, and I sang, I do 
Cakson. more beautifully than ever in my life before. Liszt thanked 
me very heartily, appeared quite delighted, and bestowed on me 
much praise and recognition. The Grand Duke also had me pre- 
sented, and thanked me with equal warmth and friendliness for the 
exquisite enjoyment which my singing had given him. Then he 
spoke with praise of the freshness and beauty of my voice (‘ which 
seemed, indeed, just made for these songs’); of my distinct enuncia- 
tion (‘he had understood every word’); but particularly of my ex- 
pressive and intelligent delivery. ‘The songs you sang were entirely 
new to me,’ he continued, ‘and I should like, if I may ask the favour, 
to hear you in some songs with which I am familar.’ Schumann’s 
songs were better known to him; and so I selected ‘ Allniichtlich 
in Tréume,’ and ‘Friihlitgsnacht.’ : 

‘« When I had ended, the Grand Duke arose from his seat and, as 
he hastily approached me, exclaimed aloud : ‘ Ausgezeichnet, wunder- 
schin! “You have quite enchanted me. These songs I have heard 
here often, and by singers of both sexes, but never have I heard 
them sung so perfectly and enchantingly ; and I thank you sin- 
cerely. You seem to give yourself completely out in these songs ; 
one would think you were poet and composer in one.’ After this 
he inquired about my earlier history, my life and work in Boston, 
and the musical condition of America in general, and, after conversing 
with me for a quarter of an hour, took his leave.” 

It is odd that the Lieder of Robert Franz should be so 
persistently ignored in this country. Some of them would 
suit Mr Sims Reeves, some of them would suit Mr Santley, 
some would suit Miss Edith Wynne, and some would suit 
Mad. Patey ; while, in the absence of Dr Liszt, Sir Julius 
Benedict could easily accompany any or all of them on the 
piano. Franz has not the inspiration of Schubert, nor the 
soulfulness of Schumann, nor the humane naturalness, 
vivacity, and tender sentiment of Mendelssohn, nor the art- 
ful ornateness of Spohr, nor the unaffected grace of Sterndale 
Bennett—least of all the elastic plasticity, spontaneousness 
and divine simplicity of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
But—pace Dwight (whom we are glad to find on tenter- 
hooks about Wagner), and pace some one else, to whom 
Dwight owes his acquaintance with Franz, and pace Robert 
Franz himself (who once went to Weimar to hear Lohengrin, 
and wrote a letter to the Journal of Music about it), we 
believe that the Halle recluse has yet to be interpreted in such 
a manner as to make him clear and intelligible in the full 
light of day. An accomplished and learned alechemyst at 
the Frankfort Hotel de Russie, so magnificently directed by 
the excellent brothers ‘‘ Drexel,” whistled some fifty or sixty 
of Franz’s Lieder, accompanied on the pianoforte by an 
eager dilettante. His right name is Dr D****, and he 
whistles in so finished and penetrating a manner that many 
an accepted public vocalist might envy him. May his 
shadow never be less, nor his fluent and mellifluous whistle 
fail him ata pinch. At the same time, Arthur Chappell, 
who can sing anything at sight, ought to do the proper 
thing for Franz, during next season at the ‘‘ Pops.” 


——v — 


i tage orchestral rehearsals for the Wagner Tetralogy termi- 

nated on the 12th of August. The advertised explana- 
tion of Herr Wilhelinj's inability to appear in the Promenade 
Concerts of Messrs Gatti, Covent Garden Theatre, at the 
time originally agreed upon, is, therefore, inexact. Herr 
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Wilhelmj passed the week following with his family, at 
Wiesbaden; and from Wiesbaden went to Baden-Baden, 
for a pedestrian trip in the Black Forest—which we trust 
will have so far benefited the health of the great virtuoso (to 
whom, by the way, @uagner has entrusted the task of modi- 
fying certain more or less impracticable violin passages in 
Rheingold and the Chree Tragedies), that we may be rewarded 
with a series of magnificent performances. 


os 


LA MUSIQUE AUX PAYS-BAS. 

This is a work destined to produce a great sensation in the musical 
world, It is only a year since the interesting and original work 
appeared of Le T'hédtre villageois en Flandre, by Mr Edmond Vander 
Straeten, and now we have already before us the third volume of 
La Musique aux Pays-Bas, before the nineteenth century, by the 
same author, which is fertile in erudite research, in curious informa- 
tion respecting composers, virtuosi, theorists, musical instrument 
makers, operas, popular airs, academies, privileges, books, portraits, 
&c., &c. It is a fresh source of important discoveries supplied to 
the musical annals of the Netherlands and Belgians by a musical 
archivist, whose countrymen already owe him so much for the 
many ‘and beautiful discoveries with which he has enriched their 
artistic history. This indefatigable searcher has inserted twelve 
superb plates in his publication, one of which, reproduced by the 
Heéliotypie, is a clavecin of Jean Ruckers, made in 1627, at Antwerp. 

D. 
a , an 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr Georee Honey, the original Somptour, in Macfarren’s 
Robin Hood, at Her Majesty's Theatre, has gone to fulfil an en- 
gagement in the United States of America. So much the better 
for him; so much the worse for us; and so much the better for 
both himself and his English admirers, if, after winning new 
laurels on the other side of the Atlantic, he comes back to add to 
those which he has so worthily earned in his own country. Good 
speed to him ! 


WE extract the following from an article headed “ The Bohemians 
at Work,” which appeared in Watson's Art Journal (New York), 
of August 21 :— 


‘That beautiful little place, Tarrytown, was enlivened last Friday 
evening by a visit from the ‘ Bohemians,’ Messrs Wilkie, Morgan, 
Kinross, and Mills, who gave their unique and attractive entertain- 
ment, consisting of a concert and musical farce, before a select 
audience assembled in Irving Hall. * * * * The great speciality 
of the programme was, of course, the farce of Cox and Box, which, 
in its new musical dressing, is far more funny than ever. Arthur 
Sullivan has written music to this farce, which is not only beautiful 
and masterly, but brim full of the very spirit of fun. Itis melodious 
throughout, and its accompaniments are most brilliant and effective. 
We have not space to enumerate the many points of humour and 
beauty in the score, but we may mention the ‘ ullaby ’ as the leading 
point of beauty, and the duet, ‘The Buttercups,’ as the richest 
point of humour. The farce was admirably acted. All the gentle- 
men seem to be natural born actors, so earnestly and successfully 
did they fill out the requisites of the characters they assumed. 
Throughout the performance the audience was convulsed with 
laughter, and the success was in every way complete. We congra- 
tulate the ‘Bohemians’ upon the brilliant hit they achieved—a hit 
which foreshadows a like success wherever they may appear. With 
business tact they could make a little fortune with this entertain- 
ment alone, by touring through the Northern states.” 


We are quite of Watson's opinion, and hope to see it acted 
upon, 





Cart Rosa’s En@iisu Orera Company.—The opera on Monday 
was Faust ; that on Wednesday was the Porter of Havre (music 
ly Sig. Cagnoni), about both which we must defer speaking till 
our next, The opening performance is referred to in another 


column. Figaro has been twice repeated. The Porter of Havre 
‘gain to-night, 





PROVINCIAL. 

Wooiwicu—A grand military concert was given on Saturday 
afternoon, September 4, in the Royal Military Repository, under the 
atronage of Major General C. L. D’ Aguilar, C.B., commanding the 
Voolwich district, by the united band of the Royal Artillery, Royal 
Horse Artillery, Royal Artillery Brass Band, and the band of the 
77th (East Middlesex) Regiment, consisting of upwards of 200 per- 
formers, in aid of the Woolwich local charities. The musical 
wa, ge were under the able conductorship of Mr J. Smyth, 
Royal Artillery band master. The programme was as follows :— 
Pas Redouble (Strauss) ; Overture, ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” (Balfe) ; Grand 
Operatic Selection, ‘‘ L’Africaine” (Meyerbeer) ; Part-song, ‘‘ Sweet 
to live amid the mountains” (Pearson); Divertissement, ‘‘ Bridal 
chorus and finale : Lohengrin” (Wagner) ; Grand Finale, ‘ Ariele ” 
(Otto Bach); Pas Redouble, ‘‘ Hercules” (Bre t); Overture, 
‘*Mirella” (Gounod); Grand Operatic Selection, ‘‘ Macbeth” (Verdi) ; 
Part-song, ‘‘ Here in cool grot” (Lord Mornington) ; Fackel-Tanz 
(Meyerbeer). The whole of the music was well executed. The 
singing of Lord Mornington’s glee, ‘‘Here in cool grot,” was 
deservedly encored, the voices of the juvenile members of the band 
being very prominent. The precision with which the music was 
conducted reflects the highest credit on Mr Smyth, who had evidently 
devoted much time and care in preparing so numerous a band for 
this occasion. There was a large and fashionable audience, and a 
handsome amount, we understand, was realized. 

—— 
BRUSSELS. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


The Théatre Royal de la Monnaie opened under the management 
of MM. Stoumon and Calabrési, with La Reine de Chypre. Among 
the principal artists were two new comers—Mdlle Bernhardi, con. 
tralto, and M. Morlet, barytone. Both passed successfully a very 
difficult ordeal. The second opera produced was M. Gounod’s 
Mireille. The cast included Mesdlles Derivis, Reine, MM. Bertin, 
Morlet, and Neveu. The new Managers have begun their campaign 
well. 

Oe 
ROME. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia has proved a failure at the Teatro Rossini, 
but ther it was given with the“recitatives in the Neapolitan dialect. 
Another failure is the three-act comic opera, Don Saverio, by Sig. 
Alberini, which was performed for four evenings at the Politeama, 
and then withdrawn. It was not a novelty in the strict sense of the 
word, having been written twenty-five years ago, and performed 
first by a company of amateurs, and then publicly at Veroli. It was 
scarcely worth while to revive it. Sig. Danesi’s ballet Bacco e Arianna, 
the music to which is contributed by three different composers, 
Signori Giorza, Amadei, and Zesevicch, has been as successful as Don 
Saverio was the reverse. The Teatro Argentina will be opened in 
October with Un Ballo in Maschera. A new opera, Diana, by Sig. 
Sangiorgi, will follow. Among its members the company will include 
Signora Dorelli, Signori Abrugnedo and Pogliani. The Musical 
Society of Rome, which had the merit of reviving Spontini’s V'esta/e, 
intends performing, next winter, Cherubini’s Medea. 

— 
VENICE. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

For the last six months, workmen have been busy repairing and 
redecorating the Teatro Rossini, which, says report, will be very 
handsome when they have completed their labours. Three novelties 
will be produced this winter at the Fenice :—/I Mercante di Venezia, 
by Sig. Pinsuti, first brought out two years ago at Bologna, but new 
here ; La Gitana, by Sig. Pisani; and, last not least, Lia, by Sig. 
Schira. The last two works have never been performed anywhere. 


BovLogNe-suR-Mer.—Madlle Eugénie Bénard, the young pianist, 
from London (M. Alexandre Billet’s pupil), has re-appeared at the 
Etablissement, and again delighted the public by the precision, feel- 
ing, and expression a gives to the most delicate passages. Malle 
Benard met with unanimous applause, and had to repeat her last 
piece.—La France du Nord, August 16, 1875. 
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THE KENNEDYS IN AMERICA. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 24, ’75. 

Messrs Henpersoy, Ratt, AND FENTON. 

Gentlemen,—Since last writing you, we have taken another 
great stride towards home, being now on the great ‘sile of 
freedom.” My last letter was from South Australia, which we 
bade adieu to with flying colours, our farewell appearance in 
Adelaide being before one of the largest houses seen there for a 
very long time. Melbourne came next, and we were very sorry 
to leave it, as we parted there with many warm friends. The 
audience numbered close upon 3,000, the large town hall being 
crammed. We were equally successful in Sydney, though the 
Masonic Hall there is not to be compared in size with the Town 
Hlall in Melbourne. From Sydney we sailed to San Francisco, 
calling at Auckland (New Zealand) and Honolulu (Sandwich 
Islands). ‘The voyage from Sydney to Auckland was fearful, the 
steamer being loaded with 2,000 tons of coal, and the weather 
unspeakably tempestuous. One night the vessel almost foun- 
dered, and we were up all night bailing out the enormous sea 
that submerged the vessel fore and aft. Deck-houses and live 
stock were washed overboard, and endless damage was done. 
It was our narrowest escape from shipwreck, and we will long 
remember the steamship Macgregor. One of the Sydney papers 
vowed we had chosen that vessel because of its name ;—the height 
of clannishness could no further go. As if to make up for this 
direful nine days’ passage (which should have been done in five), 
we had lovely weather the rest of the voyage. Saw the Sandwich 
Islands, the Pacific Paradise, with its superb scenery, manly- 
looking natives, pushing Yankees, warm climate, luxuriant fruit 
and vegetation. Then, in a week’s time from that, we were 
gazing on the high sunny slopes that converge upon the Golden 
Gate, the entrance to the harbour of San Francisco. The high 
land rose grandly through the fog that generally settles about 
here during this season, Entering the Golden Gate, we saw the 
whole expanse of the bay before us, and in a little while there 
appeared on our right the arid heights of the occidental metro- 
polis—Sand Francisco, as it might be called without any injustice. 
Moored to the wharf, the Macgregor was soon invaded by a pro- 
cession of hotel touters and railway agents, who swarmed amongst 
the passengers, jerking cards about, stuffing handbills into your 
unwilling palm, button-holeing weak-minded strangers, and shout- 
ing “Free coach” with pure American accent—a strong head- 
twang, with aring of the dollar about it. We were driven to 
the hotel in a sumptuous carriage and pair (as all the hired cabs 
are about here), and soon were admiring the great city. Looking 
down Montgomery Street, a fine vista stretches before your gaze. 
The thoroughfare is narrow, but the large buildings tower up on 
either side, and extend along in immense “ blocks,” till the view 
is shut off by the great ‘‘ Palace Hotel,” the white newness of 
which gives a grand finish to the street. A stranger is struck at 
first with the extraordinary number of magnificent hotels, and 
wonders where all the people come from to fill them; but when 
he sees the latest gastronomic temple, he is lost in amazement. 
It would fill a page or two to give the particulars of this building. 
The San Francisco papers have been raving its statistics for 
months past. It is too large and unwieldy a building; its 
hugeosity is only equalled by its uglitude. 

The bustle about this city is great. Business seems carried to 
a morbid extent. One part of the town is occupied by the stock- 
brokers, and excitement broods there unceasingly. ‘The number 
of hawk-eyed men we saw in this city was remarkable; and one 
felt that in a short time he might become hawk-eyed, too. The 
life and energy and haste are carried to a great extreme, and find 
their way into the dining-room of the hotel, where men eat ina 
hurry. All things are advertised to death. Amusements go into 
large-lettered hysterics, and railways puff their rival lines like 
any tradesman. Pills and medicines of every kind are announced 
in elephantine letters of white paint on the hoardings. The curb- 
stones of fashionable Montgomery Street are placarded with 
‘* gin cocktails.” Even the most lovely scenery on earth is adver- 
tised like any “show,” and the Yosemite Valley, being dinned 
luto one’s eyes every hour of the day, begins to pall. ‘There is no 
rest for body, mind, or spirit, in this great metropolis. It is a 
city without a Sabbath, Nearly every shop is open on Sunday ; 
newspapers are published and sold. ‘The boot-black plies on the 





side-walk. The street-cars take their loads to Woodward's 
Pleasure Gardens; the Opera Company perform in the theatre ; 
Platt’s Hall is always open with something or other. Now and 
then a brass band confirms the secularity of the day and night, 
One gets wearied of seven week-days after a while. 

We sang a fortnight in San Francisco, which is supposed to be 
a good “run” in this part of the world, though, in Australia, you 
might continue longer among a population of 200,000. The Pacific 
Hall, where we performed, is next door to the California Theatre. 
This is a large building, but not so grand as the Theatre Royal of 
Melbourne, It is the principal Theatre in San Francisco, and 
has a democratic uniformity of seating and price. Here we saw 
Boucicault’s new play, the Shaughraun (which you will be having 
in London now, or soon), with the author as the hero, a rollicking 
flesh-and-blood scamp. An English Opera Company were here, 
too, and were giving successful representations of the grandest 
works. ‘The best performance we heard them give was that of 
Mozart's Nozze di Figaro, with a Mrs Seguin as Cherubino, which 
was a real treat. Orchestral matinévs were also being held in 
Platt’s Hall, so we had quite a musical treat during our stay in 
this city. Daly's Comedy Company, from New York, came here, 
but did not please the folks greatly, the inhabitants not caring 
for the lighter’ school of the drama. ‘Their performances were 
very refined, and consisted chiefly of ‘society pieces.” Our 
sight-seeing was completed when we had visited the Chinese 
‘Theatre and Chinese Opera-house, the dull monotony of which 
still hangs upon our spirits. There are thousands of Chinese 
here, in a section of the town by themselves. They have driven 
white labour out of several trades, and doa great business in 
washing and ironing. 

( To be continued. ) 


ORICKET MATCH. 
Orruevs (Cramer & Co) v. Messrs Boosry & Co. 
This match was played at Lord’s Cricket Ground, on Satur- 
day, September 4th. A very exciting game ended in a drawn 
match. The bowling of Mr ©. Boosey and the batting of Mr 
F. F. Barlow were worthy of notice, as was also the batting of 
Mr Dowling, who made 27 in splendid style—having once hit 
the ball over the grand stand. Mr J. Wood’s bowling was 
very destructive, taking no less than six wickets out of the ten. 
The following is the full score. 
Boosry & Co. 

F. T. Barlow, 1 b w, b C. Darville 

C. F. Boosey, b C. Darville 

Griffiths, c Lloyd, b Russell 

A. Boosey, b J. Wood 

Dent, b J. Wood 

Nichols, run out, b J. Wood 

Gosling, b J. Wood 

Ea ates Baka) Oi oops oon conne ss hor aqnacasduatzonetts 

Burbridge, b J. Wood 

Richards, played on, b C. Darville .. 

Gearing, not out 

6, L-b 2, wl 


Orpueus C. C. 
Baker, b C. Boosey 
Russell, b C. Boosey «.-.s.s-..seseeeee os 
©. Darville, ¢ Griffiths, b C. Boosey 
Lloyd, 1 b w, b C. Boosey 
J. Darville, b Barlow 
J. Wood, b C. Boosey 
Newcomen, run out 
kK. Mills, run out 
E. Dowling, not out 
R. Mills, b Barlow 
J. Stephens, not out 


90 
[This is the way to settle disputes among music publishers. 
Mr ©. ra! must be an inconveniently intrusive bowler.— 
T. P. M. J. HL Z. Branprmes.—M. D.] 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


On Sunday, the 12th of September, the Florentines celebrated 
the four hundredth anniversary of Michael Angelo’s birth. There 
is, of course, no special fitness in the day or the month. Michael 
Angelo was born on the 6th of March, and those whose associations 
are controlled by dates must throw their minds back to March 
in order to be correct, It must not be expected that this or any 
other festival with such a purpose can have great significance or 
value. All attempts to honour dead men at stated times have an 
artifice that almost overpowers enthusiasm ; nor can anything be 
done at a popular festival, where speeches and fireworks must 
prevail, that would be specially appropriate to the memory of 
Michael Angelo. He was not very talkative, and had no great 
love for merrymaking. Yet, if the festival itself is likely to be 
of more service to the Florentines themselves than to the fame of 
the artist, it will be associated with matters more or less inte- 
resting enough to the student. A collection of Michael Angelo’s 
sketches and studies will be brought together, and these are to be 
supplemented by photographs taken from others not obtainable. 
Moreover, during the festival will be published the letters and 
papers which have been long kept private by the Buonarroti 
family—letters which Grimm vainly endeavoured to secure for 
his biography of the great Florentine, and which have at length 
been purchased for publication by the municipality of Florence. 
But if the festival at Florence does no more than measure the 
present estimate of Michael Angelo, it will be interesting. His 
fame in modern times has suffered many vicissitudes, not 
- altogether unlike those to which the fame of Shakspere has 
been subjected. There is this difference, however, between the 
two—that Michael Angelo was amply honoured during his lifetime 
and immediately after his death. The report made by one of his 
physicians, who had attended him in his last hours, relates how 
“This evening the distinguished master Michael Angelo Buonar- 
roti, a perfect prodigy of nature, departed to a better life.” 
When his body was taken to Florence all the artists assembled in 
the church. They formed a procession to carry the coffin to 
Santa Croce, where it was to be interred. It was night, and no 
notice had been given to the public that the body bad arrived, 
but a rumour had got abroad ; and, when the group of artists left 
the church of San Piero Maggiore, they were met by a great 
multitude that followed the body silently through the streets. 
In later times Michael Angelo’s fame has not always been so 
reverently treated. The classical revival of the last century, 
indignantly rejected his splendid energy. The critics, like 
Winckelmann, who could find nothing but passionless calm in 
the ideal of the antique, discovered in Michael Angelo’s figures 
only an arrogant display of misdirected technical power. Raphael 
Mengs, whose work the author of the History of Ancient Art 
very much esteemed, has left on record his own judgment upon 
the painter of the Sistine Chapel. Michael Angelo, he says, never 
executed any work with the ideal of beauty before him; his only 
desire was to make a show of his knowledge. “He believed 
himself,” writes Mengs, “to be the possessor of a grand style, 
but in truth his style was the most mean and, perhaps, the most 
vulgar.” Fuseli, in speaking of the statue of Moses, says that 
the sculptor has sacrificed beauty to anatomic precision: and he 
concludes his criticism by likening Michael Angelo’s career to a 
tempest preceding the calm days of Raphael. Reynolds, it is true, 
always expressed the highest admiration for Michael Angelo, but 
his criticism deals so largely with generalities that it is difficult to 
say how far his understanding of the master went. In later times 
Haydon both blessed and cursed, accepting the Prophets and 
Sibyls, but rejecting all other figures in the decoration of the 
Sistine ceiling. The Englishman who best understood the spirit 
of Michael Angelo was William Blake ; while, in France, Stendhal 
was the critic who, upon this, and other matters of art, most surely 
forecast the judgment of later criticism.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Lubeck.—Auber’s Macon has been performed with success. 

StockHOLM.—M. Gustavus Sandstriém, one of the leading members 
of the operatic company at the Theatre Royal, and a great public 
favourite, lately committed suicide by shooting himself, e had 
suffered for some time from an internal complaint, which at last 
produced confirmed hypocondria. Haunted by the fear of losing his 
voice, he found life insupportable, and voluntarily put an end to it. 





BERLIN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


One of the principal events at the Royal Operahouse has been 
the first performance this season of Rubinstein’s Maccabder, with 
Madlle Brandt as Leah; Madlle Grossi, as Kleopatra; Madlle 
Lehmann, as Naemi; Herr Betz, as Judas; and Herr Fricker, as 
Jojakim. The house was very full the first night; the applause 
continuous and enthusiastic. ‘There can be little doubt that Die 
Maccabéer is liked, and will become a regular stock piece. 
Herr W. Miiller, to whom I referred in my last communication, 
as having been a bookseller before he took to the concert-room, 
which he now leaves for the stage, has at length appeared, under 
the name of Kaunberg, at the Royal Operahouse. ‘The character 
he selected for his début was that of Florestan in Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, He sang the music correctly, but without much feeling. 
As an actor, he was very far out at sea. His voice, however, is 
fresh, pleasing, and well-trained, and, with assiduousstudy, he may 
achieve a good position. But he must make haste, for he is 
already over thirty. His next part is to be Arnold, in Guillaume 
Tell. Gluck’s Armide is shortly to be produced, so is Marschner’s 
Templer und Jidin. In the latter, Herr Niemann will be Ivanhoe 
and Herr Betz the Templer. Immediately Mad. Mallinger returns, 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde will be taken in hand. ‘There is some 
prospect that we shall see Herr Goetz2’s new opera, Der Widers- 
penstiger. Zihmung (The Taming of the Shrew). If 80, Mad. Mal- 
linger will be Katharina, and Herr Betz, Petruchio. 

“One sign of the times,” observes the Berlin Echo, ‘‘is the 
establishment of Schools of Music, which are driving private instruc- 
tion more and more out of the field. No set of two or three rooms, 
directly it can boast of possessing a musician as a tenant, is safe from 
the doom of finding itself rejoicing some fine morning in the proud 
name of: School. In Berlin, such institutions shoot up out of the 
earth like mushrooms; we have already several dozens of them. 
The heat of this year’s summer has already ripened three fresh 
specimens : a School, established by Herr E. Link ; a Pedagogium 
for Music, directed by Herr Wilhelm Handwerg ; and a Beethoven 
Conservatory (!), under the egis of Herr Louis Mayer, the German 
American pianist, whose concert in the Singacademie at the begin- 
ning of the year awakens strange reminiscences.” 

Sunday, the 5th inst., was the birthday of Meyerbeer, who died 
11 years ago, having been born on the 5th September, 1791, in 
Berlin. Among the other eventful days of this month may be 
mentioned the 11th September, 1872, on which date was founded 
the General Musical Association of Germany ; the 14th Septem- 
ber, 1760, Cherubini’s birthday; the 24th September, 1835, the 
day of Bellini’s death ; and the 25th September, 1797, the day of 
Donizetti’s birth. Herr Karl Wilhelm John, well-known as an 
admirable pianist and also as a composer, died suddenly, on the 
4th inst., of heart disease, in the 54th year of his age. He wasa 
native of Berlin, and studied at the Paris Conservatory, as well 
as under Kalkbrenner, Prudent, and Thalberg. Unfortunately he 
never played in public, having, like Chopin and Henselt, an innate 
dread of the concert-room, and this dread he could never overcome. 
He formerly resided in Paris, but, since 1863, he has lived, on his 
private means, here in Berlin. 

——_o—— 
“KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN.” 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 

S1r,—As the writer of a letter with the heading, ‘’Tis the last 
rose of summer,” in alluding to my lecture on ‘‘ National Music,” 
makes a statement which is, to say the least, incorrect, I beg you 
will permit me to reply. Your correspondent says :— 

“The world knows it (‘Kathleen Mavourneen’) is purely an English 
ballad, with not one particle of Irish music in its composition, yet Mr B. 
Richards gives it as a specimen of Irish music. This is not the way to 
enlighten lovers of national music, by sailing under false colours.” 

In this instance the writer is indebted to his imagination. The 
song, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” was neither introduced in my lecture, 
nor even alluded to. As for the Welsh language being what he calls 
“* Second-hand,” I will merely add, that the assertion is not likely 
to be accepted by any one acquainted with Welsh history.—Very 
truly yours, Brintey RICHARDS. 

Plasilanfair, Anglesea, Sept. 11th, 1875. 

[ We had always believed that the ballad, “‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” was composed by the late Mr W. Crouch.—®. %.] 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent). 

M. Lemaitre, director of our local theatre, the Salle Monsigny, 
has listened to the advice of many supporters, and attracted 
crowded audiences to witness three representations of La Fille de 
Mme Angot. He promises to continue in the same strain by giving 
La Belle Heléne, on Saturday next, while Orphée aux Enfers and 
other similar works are in rehearsal, I do not find fault with M. 
Lemaitre for so frequently putting on the boards Les Huguenots, 
L’ Africaine, Robert le Diable, La Muette, &c., for they were all 
well mounted and admirably rendered ; but I think he would have 
done better to take up operas which will always draw crowded 
houses to the Boulogne theatre, instead of offering ‘ grand 
operas” to people tired out by their Paris or London season, 
where they hear the same interpreted by the best artists in the 
world. Blasé Parisians and Londoners come here to be quiet, 
but don’t mind having a laugh. At the same time, it must be 
acknowledged that they are quasi-idiots, without a sense of 
artistic beauty. 

Mme Angot, by the bye, reminds me of what happened at a 
house where I was dining last night. I was informed that Mme 
Angot was in the house; and the servant was requested to show 
her in at once. The door opened, but instead of a dame de la 
halle entering the room, nothing was visible, yet something was 
audible, viz., a great bustle among the ladies’ skirts (when I 
say bustle among the ladies’ skirts, I do not mean a “ dress 
improver”’); and, on the name of “ Angot” being called, a beau- 
tiful black retriever came round and licked her mistress’s hand, 
The gentleman next me, who had been wagging (his tales!) all 
the evening, buzzed the nearest bottle to his right hand, humming, 
as he drank a glass of fine Bordeaux wine :-—‘ Certainment j’aime 
Claret—te! ”—and I think he did. 

The concerts at the Etablissement, from 4 to 5 p.m., continue 
as usual; but they have been more attractive this season, owing 
to the performance of superior singers and instrumentalists. 
Among the former I would recommend, with special praise, 
Mdlle Bier, a contralto, who will, I hear, shortly appear at the 
Promenade Concerts, in Covent Garden. I have already men- 
tioned how highly Mdlle Boulanger, the violinist, was appreciated 
here, and I am glad to see she has made a good impression in 
London, at the same concerts. 

The season, which has been a gay one, is drawing to a close; 
but the patinewrs will continue “ rinking” till winter brings ice 
and skating on another pattern (?). 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, Sept. 15, 1875. B aiey ie «a 





Shindle. 


“Mid the stately woods of Clieveden, hard by Maidenhead the nice: 
Your camp fire you may kindle, 
And may get your wine from Skindle, 

Who will send it packed in jackets, and who wont forget the ice. 


Now groans ‘neath many a dainty dish ; 
The bottles ranged in goodly row, 
Proclaim we shall not drink like fish. 
Seneath the lustre’s mellow light 
The plate and erystal brightly shine ; 
The vacant seats their guests invite : 
Tis time for dining—let us dine! 
| Skinvle. 
\ 


| 
| The table spread like driven snow 





BarcELonA.—Verdi’s Requiem has been executed at the Liceo, 
under the direction of Seftor Goula, who, together with the princi- 
pal singers, was enthusiastically recalled at the conclusion. 

Darmstapt.—At the Grand-Ducal Theatre, there were, from the 
6th September, 1874, to the 11th May, 1875, 147 performances, 135 
in the Subscription and 12 on ‘‘off nights.” In this number were 


included two morning performances for children, 85 performances | 
were devoted to opera, 13 to ballet, 12 to comic pieces with music, | 


and 69 to the spoken drama. 
works. 
Roi v a dit), The revivals were La Réole, I Montecchi e Capuletti, 
Die Zigennerin, and Indra, The ballet novelties were Amor in der 
Kiche, and Der Sterne Zauber. 


The list of operas included 37 different 





Richard Wagner. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 


Srr,—Mazzini in political art, Luther in religious art, and Chro- 
nonautonthologos in dramatic art, Wagner goes to work in his own 
way—just as Rossini and Auber drove in ‘‘ the melodious coach, 
regardless where the horses might take them.” For this we have 
the authority of Gagner himself, who, as I have told you, goes to 
work in his own way—and that right zealously.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, PontiFEX Fouracres. 

—_—_——— 


VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
The Antigone of Sophocles, with Mendelssohn’s music, has proved 

a success at the Stadttheater. It has been got up with great care, 
and the regular chorus is strengthened by the members of the 
Academischer Gesangverein. The house has been especially arranged 
for the occasion. The stage resembles the stage of the Ancients. In 
front, is the orchestra, where the double chorus remains permanently 
grouped round the altars of the Gods. Raised _ slightly 
above this chorus is the stage, properly so called, for the actors. 
This is the first time that the work has been thus represented here 
in its entirety.—There is no truth in the report that Herr Schuch, 
of Dresden, is engaged as conductor at the Imperial Operahouse. 

—-() —$—— 


WEST BROMWICH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The perusal of this heading may cause some readers to ask— 
where is West Bromwich, and why should its doings require 
notice at the hands of the Musical World? 'To these questions I 
would answer, that West Bromwich was once, like many more 
places of present name and fame, an insignificant village, but 
now, thanks to the development of local coal and iron industry, 
has grown to a town of some 50,000 inhabitants, whose spirit ot 
enterprise has recently manifested itself in the erection of a pile 
of public buildings, which would do credit to many a town of 
greater pretensions, These buildings comprise a hes library, 
with some 10,000 volumes of well selected books, a market-hall 
on a very extensive scale, baths, and though last, not least, a 
handsome and well-proportioned town hall, whose acoustic 
properties were last week tested, for the first time, by two 
concerts, at which the principal attraction was our deservedly 
popular tenor, Mr Vernon Rigby, whose claims on the sympathies 
of his hearers were not lessened by the fact of a certain affinity 
to the ‘‘ Black Country” (of which this is the border land)— 
Birmingham, but five miles distant, being his native place. 
Virginia Gabriel’s ‘‘ Remembered,” ‘‘Come into the garden, 
Maud,” ‘* The Thorn,” “ La donna é mobile,” and ‘Sound an 
alarm,” were one and all given in a manner that spoke the 
practised artist, affording unqualified satisfaction to a large and 
appreciative audience. Miss Brentnall and Miss Lloyd, the latter 
young lady possessing a contralto voice worth cultivating, and 
the Wednesbury Crown Tube Works’ brass band contributed 

A town choral 





HamsBurG.—Madlle Bertha Ehnn, from the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, will fulfil an engagement at the Stadttheater next May. 
TARRAGONA (Spain).—Signorina Ida Corani is causing an immense 


sensation at Tarragona, the fashionable watering-place near Barce- 
| lona. 


The Sonnambula was given on the 17th inst., and at the end 
of ‘‘Come per me sereno,” her exquisitely finished cadenza, and 
sustained shake—writes a local journal—‘‘ brought down the house.” 
She is the enfant gaté of the impressionable Tarragonese, The sub- 


rt l | seribers, on the second performance of the Sonnambula, presented 
The novelties were Aida and Der Kinig hat's gesagt (Le | 


Signorina Corani with a silver salver, and the orchestra a laurel 
crown, attached to a white ribbon, on which was embroidered, in 
gold letters :—‘‘ La orquesta di Tarragono a la preciosa artista 
Senorita Ida Corani.” 
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“THE AMERICAN REVIVALISTS.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.) 


Sir,—I have read the articles upon the ‘‘ American Revivalists ” 
published in the Musical World with much interest. I am one of 
those old sceptics who from the first had no faith in them ; and still 
think the large sum of money spent for their entertainments might 
have been better laid out. Just upon £27,000 is a sum of money 
that a permanent good might have been done with, to expound and 
teach the glorious truths of the Bible, and, in simple language, the 
comforting words of our loving Saviour, to the poor and outcast in 
the back slums and alleys of our great cities and towns—where the 
very atmosphere is polluted with vice and misery too revolting to 
contemplate. It shows very little for our clergy, either in church 
or chapel, to see with their own eyes the masses of people of all 
denominations that a comparatively ignorant man, calling himself 
an ‘‘ Evangelist,” and accompanied by a singer of sensational 
hymns, could bring together. To hear what ?—what they have 
heard over and over again expounded to them by clergymen who 
make ‘‘ Theology ” their life study. But, Sir, we are living in the 
days of ‘‘ Electricity !” The public, rich and poor, are over-charged 
with it. An adventurer has only to set the machine going by adver- 
tising to the masses what ‘‘ wonders and miracles” he can perform, 
when the whole mass becomes agitated, as if electrified, and rushes off 
in tens of thousands to see the ‘‘ Wonder of the World!” This 
shows a very unhealthy state of our moral as well as social condition. 
It shows the foundation—‘‘ thought ”—is rotten! The Moody and 
Sankey excitement is now over. The public and subscribers to the 
£27,000 are wondering when the accounts will be published ; what 
is the number of lost and perishing souls the money has saved ; and 
why the great and wonderful power of conversion, instead of being 
carried on, is allowed to die away by those clergymen who mua 
to exhibit themselves on Mr Moody’s platform so often, to convince 
the world that the ‘‘true light” was shining upon this wicked 
England at last, and would disperse the black cloud of sin hun 
over it, so dense that our boasted religious fervour, with the aic 
of bishops and pastors, could not penetrate it. America has sent in 
her ‘‘ Revivalists,” to show our spiritual teachers how it can be done; 
and if the clergy of the different denominations were sincere in their 
praises and prayers offered up at the time the ‘‘ Evangelists”’ were 
here, they should join heart and heart (not hand and hand), 
bury secular differences for ever, and carry on vigorously, morning, 
noon, and night, the ‘‘ good work” they were so convinced was being 
done at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, amongst the poor sinners, 
ac at — Operahouse, Haymarket, amongst rich profligates. 
—Yours, &e., R. C. 





| 


LOVELY ROSE. 


Lovely rose, of beauty born 

Sweet thy life and fair thy form ; 
Bending on thy slender stem, 

On thy bosom morning’s gem, 
Blushing sweet, with lips apart, 
Perfume coming from thy heart ; 

What so beauteous can we see— 

What more sweet, more fair than thee! 


Lovely rose, at thy glad birth, 
Thou eclips’d all flowers on earth ; 
Flora trembled with delight, 

When thy form first saw the light. 
As the rosebud ope’d its eyes, 

She beheld, with glad surprise, 
Charms that ne’er before were seen, 
And at once she called thee Queen. 


Lovely rose, when life has fled, 

Still sweet fragrance dost thou shed ; 
Though thy leaves are crisp and dry, 
Perfumed still the rose’s sigh. 

So good people leave behind 

Their good deeds to bless maakind ; 
And, though dead, their goodness flows, 
Sweet as perfume from the rose. 











Mitan.—The Scala will be opened this month. 
Nrw York.—Herr Johann Strauss has been offered £10,000 to 
conduct a series of his own compositions here next June, July, 


a His opera, La Reine Indiyo, is to be produced in 





WAIES. 


Madame Adelina Patti laid the foundation stone of the New 
Central London Throat and Ear Hospital, in the Gray’s Inn Road, 
on Thursday. We shall give particulars of this interesting ceremony 
next week. 

Italian papers speak in the highest terms of the young English 
bass, Mr Frank Foote, who, under the name of Francesco Franceschi, 
has made a very successful début at Pavia, as Mephistopheles in 
Gounod's Faust. Mr Foote was rapturously applauded and called 
before the curtain after each act. Judging from the ease with which 
he passed through this difficult ordeal, we may credit him with the 
qualities, musical and dramatic, which go to form an artist from 
whom great things may fairly be expected. 

M. Gevaert has been spending his vacation in Paris. 

Mr Ignace Gibsone has returned to London from a tour in Wales. 

The King of Portugal has conferred the Order of Christ upon M. 
Henri Panofka. 

Alfred Jaéll has been giving concerts in Italy. 
to Venice, and his native town, Trieste. 

M. Philip Fahrbach, the well-known Hungarian conductor, will 
give a series of concerts in Paris during the winter. 

Mr Thos. Chalk, for many years one of the proprietors of the 
Worcester Herald, died recently, at the age of seventy-eight. 

Mr Sheridan Shook, proprietor of the Union Square Theatre, has 
leased the Brooklyn Theatre for a year, and opens it in the fall. 

M. de Saint Vidal’s bust of Beethoven has been purchased by the 
Administration of Fine Arts, for the new Opera House in Paris. 

Madlle Marimon is studying the part of Ophelia, in M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s Hamlet, with a view of singing the part in Italy, whither 
she proceeds this winter. 

Miss Lillie Albrecht was the pianist, and Miss Palmer the vocalist, 
at the “‘ special” morning and evening concerts, given on Wednesday 
at the Brighton Aquarium. 

A letter from Australia says that Mdme Anna Bishop contemplates 
a return to the United States after her tour. Her success in Aus- 
tralia has been remarkable. 

It is rumoured that Miss Kellogg will produce La Dame Blanche 
during the coming season in New York. This opera has been per- 
formed in Paris alone 346 times. 

Mad. Wanda Bogdani, who sang for a short time in Paris, and 
whose real name is the Countess Fleckowska, was lately married, in 
Vienna, to Count Van der Meere. 

M. Mzierzawski, a tenor of Hungarian birth, has, despite marked 
opposition, won a triumphant success as Raoul, in the Huguenots, at 
the Lyons Opera. Mr Gye, Mr Mapleson—aye, and Mr Carl Rosa, 
will be doubtless on the look-out. 

A new lyric theatre is about to be erected at Havanna, to be 
entitled, after the name of its founder, Theatre-Peyret. It is to 
accommodate upwards of 3,000 persons—that is to say, more even than 
the existing Theatre Tacon, one of the largest in the world. 

A new local Christy Minstrel Club has been formed in Malvern, 
and will give their opening entertainment in about a month. We 
hope they will not be so discordant as their predecessors. Some old 
ones remain ; but new blood has been imported.—Malvern News. 

Madame Volpini, who will be remembered as Mr Mapleson’s 
Felina, when the Jfignon of M. Ambroise Thomas was first produced 
at Her Majesty’s Opera, is now singing at Bordeaux, with Signor 
Bettini (tenor), and ir Verger (barytone), both known to London. 

Madame Estelle Emrick was the vocalist at the Alexandra Palace 
concert, given on Monday under the direction of Mr Weist Hill. 
Madame Emrick sang Signor Pinsuti’s well known song ‘‘ The Raft,” 
and the Brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia, which the fair artist was called 
upon to ee . 

Mr W. F. Taylor played for the first time an Andante and Allegro 
Capriccioso for pianoforte with orchestra, of his own composition, 
at the Alexandra Palace concert on the 6th inst., which was most 
favourably received, so much so that its speedy repetition may be 
safely prognosticated. 

HAverForDWEsT ErstEpprop.—At a meeting of the committee at 
the Shire Hall, it was resolved that the committee desired to express 
their obligations to Mr Brinley Richards for the very satisfactory and 
impartial way in which he discharged the duties of adjudicator. 
—Pembrokeshire Herald. 


He will shortly go 


New York papers state that Mr Edwin Booth, the tragedian, has 
met with an accident which confined him to his house for a few 


weeks. He was thrown out of his carriage, had his left arm dis- 
located, and three of his ribs broken. According to last accounts he 
is doing well, and his physicians hope he will recover. 
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In order to lend brilliancy to the closing of the Paris Geographical 
Congress, the committee have determined to get up a grand musical 
festival in the Salle des Etats. Nearly all the military bands in the 
capital will take part in it. One of the features of the festival will 
be the performance of the national airs of the principal countries in 
the world. 

Mdme Arabella Goddard, the great classic pianist, began a series 
of farewell concerts in San Francisco, on the 13th ult., at the con- 
clusion of which she will proceed eastward and arrive in New York 
early in September. The artists assisting Mdme Goddard were 
Mdme Fabbri, Mdlle Anna Elzer, and Herr ‘Karl Formes.— Watson’s 
Art Journal (New York). 

The Mexican Infantile Opera Bouffe Company made a success at 
San Francisco. Sherman and Hyde’s Musical Review says :— 

“The youthful prodigies have surprised and delighted our citizens at Platt’s 
Hall. The prima donna is Carmen Unda y Moron, aged eight years, who has 
the style and expression of eighteen. Her singing and acting are equally 
effective. Soledad Unda y Moron, aged fifteen, is a superb operatic vocalist, 
while the fascinating Nina Guadalupe is only six.” 

The print of the Art Union of London, for the current year, is 
Maclise’s Death of Nelson, engraved (by Sharpe) as a companion to 
the Meeting of Wellington and Blucher, It is taken from the picture 
exhibited at the Academy, in 1866, and afterwards reproduced as 
one of the water-glass pictures in the Royal Gallery at Westminster. 
The oil-painting has been exhibited, together with the prizes, at the 
Gallery of the Institute of Painters in Water-colours. The three 
winners of the prizes for £250 have all selected their pictures from 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

The Milan J/ Trovatore, referring to that which it calls a ‘‘ ridicu- 
lous réclame,” to the effect that Signor Salvini during the last London 
season pocketed 400,000 francs, or £16,000, says that it is in a position 
to state exactly the amount the great tragedian actually gained. It 
is made up as follows : 


Cash for ordinary representations ... £5200 
- Salvini’s benefit ... Rp es see 430 
Profit from the sale of 10,000 copies of libretti ... 660 
£6290 


These figures must, of course, be taken for what they are worth. 
The probability is that Salvini did not clear anything like £6,000. 
Half the amount would be nearer the mark.—Saturday Programme. 
By the death of Mr George John Pinwell the Water Colour Society 
has lost one of its most talented members. Mr Pinwell, who died 
on Wednesday week at his residence, Warwick House, Adelaide 
oad, Haverstock Hill, at the age of 33, was born in London on the 
26th of December, 1842. After studying at the Hearthley School of 
Art he commenced the practice of his profession, and in 1869 was 
elected Associate of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, the 
membership of the Society being conferred upon him two years later. 
His reputation also gained for him the election as honorary member 
of the Belgian Society of Painters in Water Colours. He exhibited 
his first water-colour at the Dudley Gallery in 1865, and from that 
year his success was continuous. Among his more important works 
were his drawings for Dalziel’s Wayside Posies, Jean Ingelow’s 
Poems, and Buchanan’s Ballads of the Affections. Mr Pinwell’s 
drawings on wood are familiar to every reader of periodical litera- 
ture, some of his most successful efforts being the illustrations of 
Once a Week, Good Words, the Sunday Magazine, and London Society. 
Mr Pinwell also illustrated Dalziel’s Vicar of Wakefield in 1864. 
£45 is the modest sum fixed by Herr Wagner as the price of a 
stall for the first performance of the four-night opera, the Nibelungen 
Ring, at Bayreuth, next August. £30 is the price of the full score 
of the opera. £75, besides travelling and hotel expenses, for four 
nights of music! At present we can put up very well with Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, performed at our Italian operahouses for a guinea. 
We must for the next few months expect plenty of funny tales from 
Bayreuth. Here is one of them: By means of certain ingenious 
contrivances, it is said that the entire stage can be enveloped in 
vapour, and that this vapour can, by means of various coloured 
lights, worked by some novel mechanism, be made to imitate clouds, 
fogs, rainbows, and all that sort of thing. This is a pretty tale to 
be solemnly printed as an item of news in any other but a comic 
paper. If anything of the sort is intended, which of course is highly 
doubtful, it would be interesting to know what ingenious contrivance 
will be adopted to keep this wonderful vapour within bounds on the 
stage, and to prevent it getting into the auditorium, or down the 
throats of the singers. Unless the story prove a pure canard, which 
it probably will, we shall no doubt find that the novel mechanism 
aforesaid is only successful in inducing a rainbow to proceed from 
the upper gallery, and rest comfortably in the pit.—Cherubino, 


THE VOICE & SINGING. 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London : Duwoaw Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Staesr, W. 


‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventiona | 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.” —Daily News, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 36, Wimpole Street. 








DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and cnriobing: ad = and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness ana 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d, 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


Just Published. 


TWO SONGS. 


“EVENING IN AUTUMN.” Words by R. Hare, Esq. 
(Dedicated to Miss E. KNAPTON,) 


“WAITED AND WATCHED.” Words by ORLANDO WRIGHT price 3s, 
(Dedicated to his friend, W. MAYBRICK, Esq.) 


Composed by W. F. BANKS. 
London : DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


THREE SONGS. 





price 33. 





‘QUEEN OF THE ROSES.” Words by WHYTE MELVILLE ee 
(Respectfully inscribed to NELSI£ BROOK, Southport. ) 
“THE HAPPIEST LAND.” Words by LONGFELLOW.. ae — * 
(Inscribed to O, MILWARD, Esq., Worcester. ) 
“AN ANGEL'S SONG.” Words by WHYTE MELVILLE ma 4s. 


Composed by FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


ESPAGNOLIA. 


BOLERO FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 
BY 





CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
Where may be obtained, composed by C, OsertHUR, ‘SI DOUX ET CHER, ' 


Poésie Musicale pour Piano, prix 3s. 








WILFORD MORGAN'S SONGS. 


HERI LOVE .. nf ae oF . . 48, 
COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.. pes *P ry? ds in 
MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY ae ee e oa ae 
SWEET EVENING AIR hs ee os os reo a oa 
OH! I WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN. Words by ApA LESTER .. 4s. 
(N.B,—The above Songs have been sung with distinguished 
success by Mr WILFORD Mor@An,) 
LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME .,, a - ad es ~— " 
(Sung by Miss Epirh WYNNE.) 
ANTHEM. 
IF THOU WILT FORGET ME (THE 13TH PSALM) ., a 48, 


(For Tenor or Soprano Solo, with Chorus ad, lib,, as sung at the 
Temple Church, Composed by WILFORD MORGAN.) 
London; DUNCAN Davison & O0., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW SONGS. 


THE LAST FAREWELL. 
New Song by J. L. HATTON. 


Sung by Mdlle ALBANI, at the Floral Hall Concerts, with the 
greatest possible success. In Cand E. Price 4s. 








NEW SONGS 


BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


SWEETHEARTS. In AD and Bb. Sung by E. Lioyp 4s 
THE JUDGE'S SONG. From 7rial by — = 


by Mr. Frep Sutuivay ... 48 
TENDER AND TRUE. In Eb int Fr. Sung by 

Epitra Wynxe at 4 
THE DISTANT SHORE. In Bb, F, ok G. we 48 
THOU ART WEARY. InDminorandF minor ... 4s 


THOU'RT PASSING HENCE... te rs an 


NEW SONGS 


BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


CLOVELLY. Words from “Songs for Sailors.”” Dedi- 


cated to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh... ven 8 
SOWING AND REAPING. Sacred Song ... 38 
SHE CAME LIKE A DREAM. Sung = Madame 

ENRIQUEZ 2. ove 38 
THE WHITE DOVE .... ooo i” ait Bs 6d 





NEW SONGS 


BY FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 


YES AND NO. LOUISA GRAY 3s 
MY LADYE . AMY COMPTON 3s 
IN THE TWILIGHT HOURS ” 38 
ELSIE'S DREAM . JOSEPH L. ROECKEL 3s 
BESIDE THE SEA .... ” ” 3s 
SUMMER WINDS .... ” 38 
80 LONG AGO... GEORGE BARKER 38 
NINETTE eee 38 
THE ENTREATY The tale. CLARENCE PAGET 38 
GLAMOUR eee ” 8s 
SWEET LISETTE J. L. ROEOKEL 3s 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD oe 3s 





CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


PRODUCTION OF 
WAGNER’S 


‘LOHENGRIN. 


The Books of Airs (in Two Books), arranged for 
Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for 


Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, by 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 








PRICE. 
Solos oo iki «, 5s, each, 
Duets ont va a i >% 
Accompaniments ... a ee. 
LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 
PIANOFORTE METHOD. 


PRIt CE FIVE SHILLINGS. 











Tus unrivalled work is now firmly established as the Pianoforte 
Instruction Book in nearly all the principal Educational establish- 
ments in Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, the United States of 


America, India, Australia, New Zealand, &c., &c. 


It is supplied direct by the Publishers, or may be had of any 


Musicseller in the world. 





LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


Printed by Henpgrsoy, anp Fewrow, at No, 73 & 74, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, 2 Parish ag gry in the County of Middlesex, 
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